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Werited Supremacy 


The McAlpin maintains its 
leadership in the hotel world 
by continually creating and 
adopting the newest in com- 
fort, convenience and luxury. 
The charges remain moderate. 






























































The “‘Hall-mark’’ of Dining Room 


Chair Value 





INING Room Chairs are usually just dining room 
chairs—one make has nothing of advantage 
over another, but in ‘‘Charlotte’” dining chairs you 
have something more than ordinary dining room 


chairs. 


CHARLOTTE JOINT-LOCK 


lotte dining chair, where the legs cut into the seat, is a joint-lock construc- 
tion that brings strength to Charlotte diners where exceptional strength is 
The Charlotte Patent Joint-Lock will hold the chair together 


needed. 





Showing Charlotte Joint-Lock 
Construction 


Late ; A dining room chair, beautiful in design, 
rich in finish and with a constructional value, makes it the chair of all 
chairs to be desired for dining room use. 


Construction—in every corner of a Char- 


without creaking or groaning as long as the 
wood lasts. There are eleven other reasons 
why you should get Charlotte Diner value for 
the money you put in dining chairs. 


THIRTY-TWO Different Styles — Char- No. 127. William and 
lotte Dining Room chairs are made in Mary. Quartered Oak, 
é oe : : any desired finish, lea- 
thirty-two distinct styles in various woods ther slip seat, Char- 
and finishes. Send us the name of your 0tte  joint-lock con- 
z struction, Charlotte 
dealer and we will cheerfully send you special seat construc- 
one of our New Illustrated Catalogs. tion. Domes of si- 
lence. Armchairs to 

match all diners. 


CHARLOTTE CHAIR COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE, MICHIGAN 
(Bill Graham, Member Detroit Rotary Club) 
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Charles C. Keith (Mobilizing the Boys to 
Farm for Freedom) is a member of the New 
York Rotary Club, Assistant Secretary of the 
Boys’ Club Federation, and has been in Wash- 
ington for the past few months in the Govern- 
ment service in the U. S. Department of La- 
bor, detailed to the Boys’ Working Reserve. 


Melville P. Fickas (Phoenix Rotary’s Suc- 
cessful Boy Farmers) is the secretary and 
treasurer of the Phoenix Rotary Club. 


John Sparrow (Winning the Heart of the 
Boy) is the advertising member of the Birming- 
ham Rotary Club and is also the club corre- 
spondent for THE Rorarian. 


Edward C. Bacon (Rotarians and Boy 
Scouts) is one of the two national field scout 
commissioners of the Boy Scouts of America, 
and also their campaign director. Mr. Bacon 
has workt in cooperation with a number of Ro- 
tary clubs in the last few years in behalf of the 
Scouts and, as his article shows, has a great 
admiration for Rotarians and a keen apprecia- 
tion of their work for the boys. 


Carl E. Rosenberg (Increasing the Ef- 
ficiency of Rotarians) is the president of the 
Los Angeles Rotary Club. This article was 
written while he was secretary and was read 
at the Special Assembly of club secretaries 
at the Atlanta Convention and referred by the 
convention for the consideration of the direct- 
ors of the Association. 

Edgar W. Cooley (A _ $3,000,000 City 
Gardens Campaign) was the secretary of the 
Chicago Gardens Bureau which was in charge 
of this successful campaign. 

Clayton W. Pike (Citizens’ Purse and Pub- 
lic Utilities), an active member of the Rotary 
Club of Philadelphia, is the consulting engineer 











for the Utilities Bureau of that city. Thru 
his work in this capacity he brought about a 
reduction of electric light rates which re- 
sulted in an annual saving to the people of a 
million dollars. 


Mrs. Annie L. Hensen (A Day With the 
Rotary Nurse) is the superintendent of dis- 
trict nurses in the city of Buffalo, under 
whose direction is the nurse whose salary is 
paid by the Buffalo Rotary Club. 


William Herschell (A ~ Rotary Soldiers’ 
Club) is the newspaper representative of the 
Indianapolis Rotary Club and also club cor- 
respondent for THe Rorartan. Several of 
his war poems have been extensively reprinted. 


Littell McClung (A Patriotic Grab at Op- 
portunity), member of the Rotary Club of 
Montgomery (Ala.), is the editor of the mag- 
azine Farm and Immigration. 


M. B. Rosenberry (The Rotary Spirit in 
Business), judge of the Wisconsin State Su- 
preme Court, is a member of the Madison Ro- 
tary Club. This is the address which Judge 
Rosenberry delivered at the ninth district 
conference at Superior February 22nd, 1917. 


George F. Hobart (Rotary on High 
Gear), member of the Rotary Club of Hamil- 
ton, Ontario, is the manager of the Hamilton 
Advertisers’ Agency, Ltd., and was one of the 
party of Hamilton Rotarians who made the 
visit to Cleveland described in this article. 


William Cushing Bamburgh ( New Eng- 
land a Unit in Rotary), president of the Rotary 
Club of Boston, is the advertising manager 
red the New England Telephone and Telegraph 
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FARM FOR FREEDOM 


YOUNG MEN OF AMERICA 


WEEN SIXTEEN AND TWENTY-ONE YEARS 


LEARN A BADGE 
OF HOROR 


JOIN THE 


UNITED STATES 


BOYS" WORKING RESERVE 
Beatty 


R WRITE UN ATES BOTS WORKING RESERVE, WASHINGTON, 8. ¢ 























A Happy Boy Reservist and his Badge of Honor 
‘service’ and 
Food Director 

age in Germany is in active productive 


A member of the U. S. Boys’ Working Reserve who has completed his 

been awarded the brorize badge of honor (see picture on page 308). 

Hoover says: “Every boy over fifteen years of 

service. Every American boy we can get to produce in this ¢ 
against a similar boy in Germany.” 


ountry will be working 
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Applying the Altanta Convention 
No. 3—Construclive Work Among the Boys. 





Tr boy occupies a prominent part in this issue of THe RorTartan. 
The boy holds an important position in the world. All chil- 
dren are interesting but boys are especially so to men. 

; Men see in boys something of their own selves before they 

nie d that life was filled with responsibilities. They look at the boys 
and wonder if they will learn how to resist the temptations of boyhood 
and youth before it is too late to gain the full benefit of the knowledge. 

Many men, when giving thought to the boy problem, unconsciously 
wish that they might be boys again and have their chance once more, and 
they hope that the boys of today will take better advantage of their op- 
portunities than did the boys of yesterday. Men see in boys the future 
business and professional men of the country, the future citizens, the 
future men whose welded characters and inspirations will form the soul 
of a nation. 

Rotarians, enlisted under the banner of the highest ideals of service 
to the world, should be interested in boys; most of them are; all of them 
will be more so when they try to put into practice the program of work | 
among the boys which was outlined by the International Rotary con- | 
vention at Atlanta. 

That is a large program—a program the successful carrying out of 
which will be a work that will justify great pride of accomplishment. 

It is a program in which a Rotarian as an individual and as a member of 

his club can take an active part. It does not say definitely what each 
Rotarian or each Rotary club should do nor how this should be done but 

it suggests a course of action that permits of the greatest individual and 

club activity. i 

The resolution relating to the work among the boys adopted by the 
convention begins by calling attention to the exprest belief that real con- | 
structive work is essential to the life and development of the Rotary club 
and to the rendering by it of the maximum service to the community. 
The preamble goes on to say that a great field for actual service lies in 
constructive work among boys to develop them into good citizens. 

Then the resolution appeals directly to every club in the Association, 
recommending and urging each to have a standing committee on boys’ | 
work to continue such constructive work as had been started, and to ascer- 
tain other work which can be profitably undertaken, and to prosecute this 
work as a continuous program. The convention, thru this resolution, 
appealed to every individual Rotarian in the following words: 

“That particular emphasis be laid upon the personal contact between Rotarians and 
individual boys, and that it be urged upon each Rotarian to do his share toward con- 

; tributing to the guidance and welfare and development of such boys as he may 
’ have the opportunity of directing, until such boys shall have been fully developed and 

made to stand on their own feet.”’ 


| 
The Special Assembly on Work Among the Boys was one of the most | 
















































interesting sessions of the Atlanta convention. The meeting developt 
the fact that a vast amount of splendid constructive work is being done by 
Rotary clubs in all sections of the Rotary world and the resolution referred 
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to above, as having been adopted by the convention, was prepared by this 
Special Assembly. 

The boy problem was toucht upon at Atlanta in another way in the 
report of the Special Assembly on Community Service which was adopted 
by the convention. In this report, Allen D. Albert, as chairman of the 
Assembly, called attention to the necessity for a more energetic support 
by Rotarians of the Boy Scout movement. 

This issue of THE Rotarian might be called the Boy Number. In its 
pages will be found interesting details of constructive work among the 
boys performed by some of the Rotary clubs. These accounts are typical 
of the work being done by other clubs, but when Rotarians everywhere 
become awake to their responsibilities and opportunities as outlined by 
the Atlanta convention, such articles will be typical of constructive work 
among the boys by every Rotary club. 

The I. A. of R. C. committee on work among the boys, for the current 
year, consists of C. J. Atkinson, No. One, Madison Avenue, New York 
City, chairman; John Dolph of Washington, D. C., Rev. M. F. Griffin of 
Youngstown, Ohio, Charles H. Woodhall of Troy, N. Y., and Harry W. 
Rice of Minneapolis, Minn. 





Big Men—Away From Home 


N a recent issue of The Springfield (Ohio) News appeared an item, 
under the above heading, that was unintentionally a strong argu- 
ment in favor of the Rotary idea that the development of friend- 
ships is not alone helpful to the individual, but is helpful to the 

community because it reveals to the community unsuspected elements of 
bigness in the individual. These unsuspected elements of bigness continually 
are being uncovered at the meetings of the Rotary clubs; and, being un- 
covered, are set to work on behalf of the community. The Springfield item 
is reprinted: 

‘‘A gentleman who lives in this city had occasion recently to attend a 
meeting of prominent men in a neighboring city. He met there one of the 
‘home folks’-—a man he had known in a general way for many years. He had 
never heard him make a speech; in fact, he had never conversed with him 
upon serious matters at any time. But when the latter was invited to ad- 
dress the meeting he made decidedly the best speech that was made, and at 
once took his place as real leader among the other prominent men who were 
present—greatly to the surprise of the gentleman who related the story. 

‘Which is simply to call attention to the fact that we really know very 
few of the people about us. We meet them casually, or ‘pass the time o’ 
day’ with them, or enjoy a friendly salutation. But we do not have oppor- 
tunities of sitting down and talking with many people, and of really becoming 
acquainted with them. 

“That is why it is so frequently stated that men are not appreciated at 
home. Indeed, it was the foundation of the statement of the sage of old who 
said that a prophet was not without honor save in his own country. 

‘There are dozens of men right here in this city who are ‘bigger men’ 
elsewhere than they are at home. That is, they are appreciated to a greater 
extent, and considered of greater importance. Not because home folks are 
not willing to give credit; it is not that. It is because these men have had 
occasion to display their bigness in other cities, or among other people, whereas 
they have gone about their affairs here without allowing their neighbors to 
really become acquainted with them.” 

Rotary believes in having men show their bigness in their home towns, 
and helps them_to-do it. 
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The Magazine of Service 





HE first wave of enthusiasm 
that resulted from the an- 
nouncement that the United 
i 30} States had decided to play a 
decisive part in the great war found 
both individuals and organizations in 
large numbers, all over the land, eager 
for service in the line in which they 
considered themselves specially qualified. 

It early became evident that food was 
to play a decisive part in bringing the 
war to a successful termination, and the 
call went out from Washington to the 
farmers, imploring them to plant an 
increased acreage, the like of which has 
never yet been equalled. 





Supplementing this the various boys’ 
organizations of the country called upon 
their members to aid in every possible 
way this super-production of food. The 
Boys’ Club Federation, under the slogan 
of ‘‘Feed or Fight’’ rallied its hundred 
thousand members to serve wherever 
they could be of most use; the Boy 
Scouts organized its membership under 
the slogan of ‘““‘Every Scout to Feed a 
Soldier,’”’ while ‘“‘The Hoe Behind the 
Flag’’ was the rallying cry of the Wood- 
craft League. State and municipal 
organizations for mobilizing the boy 
power, sprang up almost over night. 





The President, ina proclamation, bade 
the boys of the land to “‘turn in hosts 
to the farms,’ for with the expected 
response of the farmers to the appeal 
for increased production it was appar- 
ent that there would develop an acute 
shortage of labor for the proper tending 
and more especially the harvesting of 
the crops. To have counted only on 
the boys who were already farmers would 
have been to count on no greater supply 
than in other years. To utilize labor not 


ordinarily available became a necessity 


and in the older boys of the land was 
found the source of this new supply. 


Therefore, the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor effected an organiza- 
tion known as the U. S. Boys’ Working 
Reserve, appointing as National Direc- 
tor, William E. Hall, of New York, a 
lawyer, business executive, former coun- 
sel for the Commission for Relief in 
Belgium, and President of the Boys’ 
Club Federation. Mr. Hall, entering 
upon his duties in May, 1917, consid- 
ered the coordination of all the state 
and other agencies created for the pur- 
pose of mobilizing the Boy Power of 
the Nation, to be of immediate and 
supreme importance. 


The policy of the Reserve is one of 
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supervised decentralization. The Na- 
tional Director, under the United States 
Secretary of Labor, is the executive 
head of the Boys’ Working Reserve. 
Associated with him are Federal State 
Directors, one for each State, appointed 
by Federal authority on recommendation 
of the Governor, or the State Council 
of Defense. Under the State Director 
are numerous assistants located usually 
in the various counties, who in turn have 
under them enrolling officers located in 
the cities and towns’ thruout the 
county. The enrolling officers. report 
to the county assistants, who are re- 
sponsible to the Federal State Director, 
who is the connecting link between the 
State organization and the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and who reports to the Nation- 
al Director. 

Uses Existing Agencies 


The Reserve strives to utilize all ex- 
isting agencies formed to do similar 
work, antagonizing none, and duplicat- 
ing the efforts of none. It is con- 
tinuously and firmly maintaining the 
highest standards of physical and moral 
well-being for its members. 


\ boy desiring membership appears 
at an enrolling station, certifies that he 
is between the ages of 16 and 21, is acting 
with the consent of his parents, passes 


William E. Hall, National Director, U. S. 
Boys’ Working Reserve. 
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Bronze Badge of Honor awarded to boys who com- 
plete “course” in U. S. Boys’ Working Re- 
serve. Copyright by Harris é? Ewing. 


a physical examination given by one 
who is qualified to do such work, takes 
an oath of service promising to well and 
faithfully perform the duties he is about 
to assume, and is then ready to be 
placed. He either goes with a camp 
group under an experienced leader and 
with all the paraphernalia and equip- 
ment necessary to successful camping, 
including a cook; or he is placed in- 
dividually, or it may be with one or 
two others, upon a farm. In this latter 
event, the farm has been carefully in- 
spected, and a system of regular super- 
vision is maintained throughout the 
entire stay of the boy. 


Bronze Badge of Honor 


The National Director, and those 
associated with him, are well aware 
of the fact that in dealing with the boys 
of the Nation they are handling the 
most precious asset which the Nation 
possesses, and they are taking infinite 
precaution to safeguard that asset ac- 
cordingly. 

If the boy makes good, and they are 
making good by the thousands and tens 
of thousands all over the land, he is 
awarded a handsome bronze badge, 
bearing the great seal of the United 
States, and the words, ‘““Boys’ Working 
Reserve, U.S. A.” To be thus honored 
the boy must have completed at least 
three weeks’ service to the satisfaction 
of all concerned. 

And now, after five months what do 
we find? From New York state comes 
the word that 12,000 boys are on the 
job and making good. Pennsylvania 
has one of the finest organizations in 
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the Union with 10,000 in the fields. 
Maryland reports that every boy in 
the state within the age limits, who 
will work, has got a job, and from the 
canneries comes the cry for thousands 
more. 

Going West we discover the Governor 
of Indiana issuing a proclamation setting 
August 6th to 12th as_ Enrollment 
Week for the Boys’ Working Reserve, 
and the returns from over the state show 
10,000 boys already enrolled, and the 
campaign extended for ten days because 
of the physical impossibility of enrolling 
all the boys who apply. Illinois is laying 
extensive plans for a like enrollment 
week. Wisconsin has 10,000 boys at 
work. Utah, where there is the largest 
acreage in farms in the history of the 
state, reports the labor situation solved. 
California is seeking more and_ yet 
more boys to take care of her crops. 

Thus, from coast to coast the boys 
are responding with a patriotic fervor 
that knows no bounds, and it is real 
“dyed in the wool” patriotism too. For 
bear in mind that these boys in many 
instances are steadfastly turning their 
backs on high-paying jobs in factories 
and munition plants to go out into 
the hot sun and labor unceasingly from 
morning till night for less pay, and this 
because they are in the work heart and 
soul to win the war. No more loyal or 
patriotic group exists in the United 
States today than the lads who are play- 
ing their part in the struggle for democ- 
racy, and who possess the virile “‘up 
and at ’em” Americanism exprest' by 
their slogan of “‘Feed ‘em for Freedom!”’ 

Many Interesting Stories 

Many and interesting are the stories 
that come into the National office. 
It is not an uncommon occurrence to 
learn of a boy resigning an $18 or $20 
a week non-productive job to go out 
on the farm for that much a month and 
board. 

One live youngster reported for duty 
early in the morning, worked hard 
all day, and hot and weary went up 
to his room for a_ well-earned rest. 
To his amazement and horror he dis- 
covered a picture of the Kaiser adorning 
the walls. The next morning before 
daybreak he turned up at his own 
home refusing to work in any place 
which so outraged his patriotic prin- 
ciples. 
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President Wilson’s Call 
to the Boys 


President Wilson of the United States of 
America, in the following letter to Secretary 
of Labor Wilson, calls upon the boys to en- 
list in the U. S. Boys’ Working Reserve as a 

patriotic duty. 

Permit me to express my great 
appreciation of the work undertaken 
by the United States boys’ working 
reserve of the employment service 
of the Department of Labor. 

To give to the young men be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 21 the 
privilege of spending their spare 
time in productive enterprise with- 
out interrupting their studies at 
school, while their older brothers 
are battling in the trenches and 
on the seas, must greatly increase 
the means of providing for the 
forces at the front and the main- 
tenance of those whose services are 
needed here. 

It is a high privilege no less than 
a patriotic duty to help support the 
nation by devoted and intelligent 
work in this great crisis. 

Let me express hope that the 
young men of the country not now 
permanently employed may eager- 
ly enter the Boys’ Working Re- 
serve to fit themselves by training 
and study for good citizenship and 
productive service. In this way 
they can show themselves worthy 
of patriotic brothers who are fight- 
ing for it today, and command the 
affectionate pride of the brave 
mothers who are silently bearing 
the burdens at home. 

— Woodrow Wilson. 











Letters come pouring into the National 
office from boys fifteen, fourteen, thir- 
teen, and even twelve years old, each 
pleading for a suspension of the age 
limit in his case, and solemnly assuring 
the officials that he is as big and strong. 
and in every other way as well qualified 
to take his place in the game as any 
sixteen year old boy in the country. 
To lend dignity and authority to these 
letters parents have been besieged and 
finally have signed their names in ap- 
proval of the enthusiasm of young 
America. Some of these boyish letters 
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Phoenix Rotary’s Successful Boy Farmers 


1— High School boys cultivating colton field near Phoenir. 2—‘‘Colton camp” of Phoenix High 

School Boys’ Working Reserve, lined up for inspection when visited by Rotarian Thomas E. Campbell, 

governor of Arizona (below the left cross). The man below the right cross is Rotarian Dwight B. 

Heard, chairman of the State Council of Defense. 3— Rotarian Lin B. Orme, rancher, State Director 

of the Boys’ Working Reserve, the man who started the movement in the state. 4—Daily inspection 

at ‘‘Melon’’ camp. 5—Commissary headquarters at the ‘‘Melon camp.’ The boys’ camps were 
conducted on military plans. 
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are pathetic in the extreme, others thrill 
with their earnestness, and all are written 
from the heart and in absolute sincerity. 

So one might go on almost indefi- 
nitely describing the personal incidents 
that occur and which render this work 
of such pulsating interest. Sufficient 
has been told, however, to show that 
the Boys’ Working Reserve has not only 
gripped the boyhood of the land, but 
has been a potent factor in solving a 
critical national labor situation. It has 
handled the situation sufficiently well 
to call forth the commendation of Presi- 
dent Wilson, who, in telegraphing to the 
Governor of Indiana said: ‘*I am very 
much interested in the movement 
for the U. S. Boys’ Working Reserve 
and am sincerely glad to learn that 
the movement has been so success- 
ful.”’ (Signed) Woodrow Wilson. 

The harvest season is now upon us 
and the crops will be gathered. Shall 
we then say, “‘Here endeth the efforts 
of the Boys’ Working Reserve’? Well, 
hardly! Out of the experiences of the 
summer has come the conviction that 
in the boyhood—the virile youth—of 
the Nation we have a reserve of energy, 
enthusiasm and ability that will be of 
incalculable value in maintaining an 
industrial balance when the shifting 
process, due to the draft, and the with- 
drawal from the unessential to the essen- 
tial occupations, sets in. 

The boys have made good. They 
faced, at the outset, a deep rooted preju- 
dice on the part of the farmers against 
the city boys. Most of them knew 
nothing concerning farming, either in 
theory or practice, yet with grim deter- 
mination they set themselves to the task, 
cheerfully and whole-heartedly, and they 
have put the proposition over. The re- 
ports that come in from all sections are 
singularly free from any dissatisfaction 
on the part of the farmers. In fact, 
the farmers are enthusiastic over the 
result of the experiment which they. 
entered into with such fear and trem- 
bling. Inone section they have volun- 
tarily increased the wages of the boys. 


Industrial Work Plans 


So, tentative plans are today being 
formulated for the extension of the 
scope of the Boys’ Working Reserve, to 
take in productive industrial occupations. 
Keeping the welfare of the boys ever 
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to the fore, it is planned to encourage 
boys to take up vocational training along 
constructive lines. 

With the coming of the spring again 
it is hoped that there will be inaugurated 
a system of intensive farm training 
camps, “Junior Plattsburgs’” if you 
choose, one or more in each state, where 
the boys will be sent for a period of two 
or three weeks for intensive training 
in the work which is before them. This 
plan was adopted in the vicinity of 
Philadelphia under the auspices of the 
Philadelphia Rotary Club, and proved 
a splendid success. In fact, the only 
difficulty found was that nearby farm- 
ers coming in to watch the transforma- 
tion of city boys into farm boys were 
so imprest with the boys’ work that they 
insisted on employing them immediately, 
without waiting for the completion of 
their intensive training period. They 
were willing to take all the risk on the 
eager enthusiastic young chaps who 
tackled a job of plowing with all the 
energy that they would use in downing 
their opponents in a football game. 

So it is that the Reserve thruout the 
length and breadth of the land is demon- 
strating its effectiveness. In closing 
let me quote statements of such men as 
Herbert C. Hoover and Gov. J. P. 
Goodrich, of Indiana, men who seek 
results and know whereof they speak. 


Competing With German Boys 


Mr. Hoover, in addressing the Na- 
tional Conference of the Boys’ Working 
Reserve held recently in Washington, 


.said, ‘‘Every boy over fifteen years of 


age in Germany is in active productive 
service today. Every boy we can 
get to produce in this country will be 
working against a similar boy in Ger- 
many. The Boys’ Working Reserve 
must become the dominant organiza- 
tion in the effort to mobilize the working 
boys of the United States.” 

Governor Goodrich, in writing to the 
National Director, said, ‘‘I sincerely 
believe that the organization of the 
Boys’ Working Reserve, and the mobili- 
zation of the boys of the ages 16 to 20 
inclusive, for productive labor in both 
agricultural and industrial pursuits, is 
one of the most important benefits pos- 
sest of tangible value that has so 
far resulted from the various activities 
instituted since the war began.”’ 
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PHOENIX ROTARY’S SUCCESSFUL BOY FARMERS 


By Melville P. Fickas, Phoenix, Ariz. 


The work of the Rotary Club of Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, in getting the high school boys to work on the 
farms, filled in admirably with the plans for the 
U.S. Boys’ Working Reserve; and the following 
recital of the success attending this work, received 
from Secretary Fickas of the Phoenix club, shows 
how Rotary can co-operate in the nattonal movement. 

The Phoenix Rotary Club did not 
dream it was going to be the daddy 
of one of the most successful Boys’ 
Working Reserve units in the United 
States when it backed up the move- 
ment to have the high school boys help 
on the farms. But that was what hap- 
pened. 

The I. W. W. situation and the exo- 
dus of farm hands to the mines because 
of high wages threatened to ruin the 
crops in the Salt River Valley, the 
great irrigated farming section near 
Phoenix. 

At a meeting of the club early in the 
year, Rotarian Lin B. Orme, rancher 
member, proposed that the school boys 
be enlisted to aid the farmers. The 
club took up the plan, backed by the 
State Council of Defense, the school 
authorities, and the Y. M.C. A. Thomas 
Kk. Campbell, honorary Rotarian, Ari- 
zona’s famous cowboy governor; Rota- 
rian Dwight B. Heard, chairman of the 
State Council of Defense; and Rotarian 
30b Boardman, physical director of 
the Phoenix Y. M. C. A.; all aided in 
the move with advice and work. 

The raising of the needed funds to 
finance the proposition was first ac- 
complisht and then attention was given 
to the problem of taking proper care of 
the boys. Two camps were establisht, 
on military plan. The Y. M. C. A. 
recruited the boys and provided amuse- 
ment and reading matter for them in 


the camps. The best men possible were 
secured as supervisors of the camps, 
teachers in the high school and former 
college athletes. 

For nearly two months there were 129 
boys in the camps working on the farms. 
Every farmer who employed them was 
thoroly satisfied with their work and 
wants the boys back next year. 

These 129 boys earned nearly $8,000; 
the largest number working at one 
time was 77; the number of employers 
was 27; the boys cultivated a total of 
2,280 acres of cotton (1,880 acres, some 
cultivated once, twice, and three times), 
25 acres of potatoes, and 85 acres of 
melons worked about twenty times; the 
lowest hour wage paid was 15 cents and 
the highest was 40 cents; the greatest 
number of boys working in one field 
was 67; the boys who worked every day 
from May 28 to July 28 numbered 57; 
ninety per cent of the boys were high 
school students. 

The boys who worked 50 days were 
given a week’s camping in the “Garden 
of Allah’? where they enjoyed fishing, 
swimming, hunting and riding, in a mili- 
tary camp. The Rotary club paid their 
car fare. There were 73 boys who won 
this honor. 

The average boy, by actual test, did 
as much work in eight hours as the 
average Mexican laborer does in ten 
hours. On one ranch it required 83 
Mexican laborers to keep up with a 
gang of 12 boys. 

Rotarian Lin B. Orme, who started 
the movement, has been made State 
Director of the U. S. Boys’ Working 
Reserve. 





TODAY 


By Ed M. DeLoach, Oklahoma City 


Look to this day, for it is life, 
The very life of life. 


In its brief course lie all the verities and realities of our existence; 


The bliss of growth; the glory of action; the splendor of beauty. 


Yesterday is already a dream; 
Tomorrow only a vision. 


Today, well lived, makes yesterday a dream and tomorrow a vision of hope. 


Look well, therefore, to this day. 
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HE Bir- 
mingham 
Boys’ Club 


is an incorporat- 
ed organization 
for the promotion 
of good citizen- 
ship. It is the 
special beneficiary 
of the Birming- 
ham (Ala.) Ro- 
tary Club. For 
three years the 
Rotarians have 
been behind this 
work, being largely responsible in mak- 
ing possible the many achievements of 
this character building institution. Two 
years ago the Rotarians entertained 100 
of the Boys’ Club boys at a luncheon. 
“The call of the boy” found an answer 
in their hearts, and since then the Ro- 
tary club has felt that the caring for 
these boys was a big part of their busi- 
ness. The membership of the Boys’ 
Club is about 900. 

The big, concrete result of this in- 
terest is now exprest in a club for the 
boys right in the heart of town. This 
contains a large club room, an _ ade- 
quate office for the superintendent, a 
gymnasium, dressing room, four shower 
baths, and four class rooms for lessons 
in vocational guidance. A _ large lot 
across the street is being equipt for out- 
door games. 

Within six months, 1,285 boys have 
been reached and served thru the Boys’ 
Club. This was accomplisht when the 
club equipment consisted of an office 
and a reception room in an office build- 
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In the club roonis 
of the Boys’ Club 


of Birmingham, Ala. 
The reading and 
study room 1s on 


the left; the gym- 


nasium is on the 


right; the lower pic- 





ture is an ‘‘after the 

shower bath ’’study. 

The Rotary club 

helped to equip 
: these rooms. 





a ORY 
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ing. Rotary has made possible a “‘man- 


ufacturing plant’? where these 1,285 
“orders may be filled.” 

The boys who cannot work in the sum- 
mer, because of the state child labor law, 
spend their time at the club. + Their 
homes are in upstairs places, for the 


“most part, and they have no place to 


play. Boys who work use the club at 
lunch time. 


During the winter months the Ro- 
tarians and other business and _ profes- 
sional men will teach classes in sales- 
manship, office work, telegraphy, win- 
dow card lettering, typewriting, wood 
carving, and the like. 


In addition to the down town club, 
the Boys’ Club maintains a community 
center in one of the Birmingham dis- 
tricts. The Rotary club equipt this de- 
partment with a game room, supplying 
tables, chairs, pool tables, and other 
equipment. 

One of the marked features of what 
Rotary is doing for the Boys’ Club is the 
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Honor Roll it maintains for the boys. 
A boy is given credit for his physical 
and mental and moral attainment; and 
the ten with the highest marks are re- 
warded by the Rotary club. For in- 
stance, a boy is given points for reading 
books, washing his teeth, not smoking, 
school work, business record, and daily 
good turns to the other fellow. 


The Birmingham Rotary Club feels 


that it is assisting in a practical piece of 


work in supporting this organization for 
boys. Every Rotarian is interested and 
every one feels the spirit of service going 
out from him as he contributes to the 
building up of the boy material in 
Birmingham. 

Another boy organization in which 
great interest is taken by the Birming- 
ham Rotarians is the Boys’ Band. These 
boys won for the Birmingham Rotary 
Club the cup offered by the Asheville 
Rotarians to the club having the largest 
band at the Atlanta Convention. 

The boy musicians were placed at the 
disposal of Atlanta during the conven- 
tion and they made thousands of friends 
by,their excellent work. 

While Birmingham Rotarians do not 
say the verdict was unanimous, they 
insist. that many people adjudged their 


boys the best band at the convention, 
and of course Birmingham agrees. 


These forty-four boys constitute a 
unique band. The fact that they are 
‘little fellers’” from seven to fourteen 
years is in itself unique. But the 
‘“‘uniquest”’ fact is that these fine looking 
youngsters are inmates of Alabama’s 
modern boy reformatory, the Alabama 
Boys’ Industrial School, located at Bir- 
mingham. 

These boys are, to put the matter 
plainly, wayward boys sent to this great 
school by the various Juvenile courts 
of the state. 

The Rotary club has a very warm 
spot in its heart for these unfortunate, 
unprivileged, unloved boys and is proud 
of them, and proud of the splendid 
institution that is building self respect, 
ambition and character into these prod- 
igal sons of society. 

The Rotarians of Birmingham raised 
$2,500 to provide this band with new 
uniforms and new instruments. Then 
they raised some more money to take 
the band to the Atlanta Convention. 

In the achievement of this band there 
is real inspiration for clubs everywhere 
who are engaged. in work among the 
boys. 


Band of Birmingham, Ala. 
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Rotarians and Boy Scouts 


By Edward C. Bacon 


National Field Scout Commissioner, Boy Scouts of America 


e977 FEW months ago I had the extreme pleasure 
4\, of hearing an address on the principles and 
/| aims of Rotary by Allen D. Albert, and as | 
hy listened, I could not help but compare Ro- 
tarians’ high objects and aims with those dearest to 
my heart, Scouting. 





{ B57. 


It’s no wonder that the Rotarians (in the different 
cities in which I have been called to direct financial 
campaigns) are always interested, always first, to 
encourage and back me in this work. It’s along their 
lines, and it shows the true spirit of a Rotarian, to do 
and be all that stands for good citizenship and all that. 
For instance, let me tell you of one Rotary club and 





what they did to help the boys and their city: 


Last May I was called to Evansville, Indiana, to direct 
I found every- 
one so busy that it lookt as if we might fail for the lack 
of teams. As usual, I was askt to present some of the 
features of Scouting to the Rotary club luncheon, and 
I askt, in conclusion, if we might have a Rotary team, 


a financial campaign for the Boy Scouts. 


explaining the predicament we were in. 


back in my chair when President A. L. Swanson was 


on his feet, saying: 


‘‘Mr. Bacon, I am going to show you what kind of 
Rotarians we are.’ Taking the club roster from his 
pocket, he held it up. “‘See, this roster has six pages 
of 28 names to a page, and instead of one team, I am 
going to pledge you six, with 28 men to a team, and on 
will act as Captain.” And he 
named a leader for each page, and finisht thus: ‘‘Now, 





page 1, Tom § 


Rotarians, I am going to ask every mem- 
ber who believes in the true principles of 
Rotary to stand up and make my, 
promise go.” 

To a man they stood. It surely was 
wonderful to see these men, representing 
all kinds of wealth and power, all eager 
to work and give, so that their city 
would forge ahead and stand among the 
other live cities. Best of all, and what 
mattered most to them, was the fact 
that this Scouting program for the boys 
of all creeds and classes meant a better, 
cleaner citizenship for the future. The 
work of the Evansville Rotary Club made 
this campaign a wonderful success. 

I could go on and mention many good 
works and deeds Rotarians accomplish 
in every city I have visited. I have 
found that Rotarians always make good. 
In my talks before the different Ro- 





I was hardly 





Edward C. Bacon 


tary clubs, I often tell them that they 
represent the “todays,” while Scouting 
represents the “tomorrows.” They, with 
their clean-cut business ways and meth- 
ods, meeting all obstacles as they come 
up, are true Veteran Scouts, while the 
Boy Scouts may develop with the to- 
morrows into Rotarians. 


Both have, as their real basis of life, 
the same lessons and purpose, for must 
they not be prepared? One to meet the 
problems of today; the other to face 
the future. Jt must be this close 
affinity that causes the “‘todays’” (Ro- 
tarians) by their cooperation and back- 
ing to help to present to their cities 
Scouting with its truly uplifting pro- 
gram, so that there may be more and 
more “tomorrows” (Boy Scouts), with 
their code of good morals and citizenship. 
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Big War Task for U. S. Rotary 


Opportunity lo prove efficiency in helping to raise $3,000,000 for War-Camp 
Community- Recreation Work. 


a MERICAN Rotary Clubs have 
/4\\ been called upon by the Rotary 
: War Service committee to prove 
'--\_ their efficiency and demonstrate 
their patriotic effectiveness in connec- 
tion with the campaign to raise $3,000,- 
000 for the War-Camp Community- 
Recreation work outside of the army and 
navy camps. 

The Commissions on Training Camp 
Activities want to raise this money im- 
mediately so that the recreation work 
outside of the military reservations may 
be carried on without the delay that 
would result from asking for a special 
appropriation from Congress. The neces- 
sity for recreation facilities outside of 
the military reservations is urgent. The 


Y. M. C. A., the K. of C. and the Y. 






M. H. A. are handling the recreation 
work inside the military reservations 


but the hundreds of thousands of young 
men who are being sent to the different 
training camps will not be kept inside 
the camps continually. When off duty 
they will naturally seek recreation and 
rest from the discipline and work of the 
camp in the surrounding communities. 
Therefore, the need for war-camp com- 
munity-recrealion facilities. 

In order to raise the money to pro- 
vide these facilities with as little delay 
as possible, the Commissions have askt 
the Playground and Recreation Asso- 
ciation of America and the American 
City Bureau to conduct an educational 
campaign for thirty days and a money 
raising campaign for one week. The 
Chambers of Commerce of 2,500 cities 
will be askt to take charge of this work 
locally. 

Work for Rotary Clubs 


\t a meeting held by the International 
Rotary War Service committee at Head- 
quarters in Chicago, Saturday, 8th Sep- 
tember, it was decided that all American 
Rotary clubs would be urged to take an 
active participation in this campaign 
and would be expected especially to do 
these three things: 

First: See that the Chambers of Com- 
merce in their respective cities give a 





hearing to the appeal that is to be made 
to them. 

Second: Assist the Chambers of Com- 
merce in the educational work when 
undertaken. 

Third: Actively assist in the money 
raising campaign when the time comes 
so that in every city where there is a 
Rotary club the money will be raised 
in one day instead of one week. 

Four members of the committee were 
present at this meeting including Chair- 
man Samuel B. Botsford, Paul P. Harris, 
Allen D. Albert and Chesley R. Perry, 
and Frank L. Mulhall the fifth mem- 
ber telegraphed his approval. 

The committee authorized the Inter- 
national Secretary to call upon the Ro- 
tary clubs of the United States to carry 
out this campaign to a successful con- 
clusion. 

International Vice-President Botsford 
was named as the representative of the 
Rotary clubs on the general war work 
council in affiliation with the Com- 
mission on Training Camp Activities. 


Letter of Appreciation 

The following letter from Raymond 
B. Fosdick, chairman of the War De- 
partment’s Commission on_ Training 
Camp Activities, shows an appreciation 
of the work already done by Rotary 
clubs that will gratify all Rotarians: 

WAR DEPARTMENT 


Commission on Training Camp 
Activities, Washington. 
September 8, 1917. 
Mr. Chesley R. Perry, 
Secretary, International Association of 
Rotary Clubs, 
910 Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill 
My Dear Perry: 

The work of the Rotary clubs’ in 
backing up the activities of this Com- 
mission has been so pronounced and so 
successful that [ am seizing this oppor- 
tunity to write you just a brief word 
of cordial appreciation. Indeed, I am 
so impressed with what your organiza- 
tion has done that I have brought it to 
the attention of both the Secretary of 
War and the President. Your clubs in 
Kansas, Oklahoma, and Missouri espe- 
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cially have done splendid things. 

The Playground and Recreation Asso- 
ciation of Americais raising the War-Camp 
Community-Recreation Fund which will 
be used for the work of this Commission 
outside the camps. Won’t the Rotarians 
be able to make the raising of that Fund 
easier than it otherwise might be? 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Raymond B,. Fosdick. 
Chairman. 
The last two sentences of Mr. Fos- 
dick’s letter refers to the campaign to 
raise the $3,000,000 mentioned above. 
There is no question but that the Rotary 
clubs in the United States will respond 
to this appeal and will prove that the 
confidence of the Rotary War Service 
Committee in their ability to raise the 
quotas in their respective cities in one 
day instead of one week has not been 
misplaced. 
What a Soldier Says 
The few doubtful notes sounded in 
opposition to Rotary’s dedication of her 
services to the task of helping make 
the new American army an army with 
a clean moral tone are answered by the 
following letter which was written by a 
major in a Michigan regiment, a veteran 
of the Spanish-American war, a German 
by birth who has three sons in the 
American army: 
CAMP CUSTER 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
August 26, 1917. 
Chesley R. Perry, Secretary, 
International Association of Rotary 
Clubs, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Esteemed Mr. Perry: 

Your kind favor of the 19th inst., 
with inclosures giving the broad Ameri- 
can program for “‘War Recreation Servy- 
ice’’ under the auspices of your INTER- 
NATIONAL LIVE WIRES, came to us 


as a genuine revelation. 
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Am taking the first spare moment this 
SUNDAY MIDNIGHT to thank you 
and your magnetic organization for this 
splendid work in behalf of the men who 
will carry Democracy’s burden, even as 
Washington’s men and Lincoln’s men 
carried that burden in their day. 

We glory in the work of the Red Cross, 
yet its very mission is one of mercy and 
mending and healing. YOUR SELF- 
ASSUMED MISSION is one of steeling 
the hearts of men for the great task 
that is before them. 

To FIT them for the fight, in order 
that they may have a maximum of 
resisting power to sickness (especially 
home-sickness) and a maximum of 
fighting power, through the magnetic 
influence of the public opinion that you 
seek to typify and crystalize behind the 
firing lines. 

Splendid work. Glorious opportunity 
in your safe-keeping. Keep up the 
good work. It will be worth an army 
in itself in time. God bless you all. 

Sincerely and gratefully yours, 

(Signed) 
AUGUSTUS H. GANSSER, 
Major 33rd Michigan Infantry, 
Commanding Camp Custer. 


At the meeting of the War Service 
Committee, the subject of having Rotary 
clubs hold war conventions for the benefit 
of the public was discust at length. No 
decision was arrived at and the matter 
was referred to the next meeting of the 
International Board _ of Directors 
scheduled to be held the latter part of 
September in Winnipeg. 

The International Secretary was au- 
thorized to send a letter to every Ro- 
tary club in the United States which had 
not reported any activity in connection 
with the work of the Commission on 


“Training Camp Activities, a work which 


is now being designated as War-Camp 
Community-Recreation work. 





Eleventh District 


By Cecil Howes, 


The following account of the War-Camp Com- 
munity-Recreation work of the Rotary clubs of the 
Eleventh Rotary District is an inspiring recital of 
Rotary activities which have recewwed such high 
praise from Chairman Raymond B. Fosdick of the 
War Department Commission on Training Camp 
Activities. 

The Eleventh District in Rotary has 
completed its organization for training 
camp work within the district. What 


War Camp Work 
Topeka, Kans. 


started as only a single state movement 
to help provide clean recreation for the 
soldiers in training at Fort Riley and 
Camp Funston in Kansas has now de- 
veloped, at the instance of Governor 
Chas. W. Dawson, of the Eleventh Dis- 
trict, into a district movement that has 
plans completed to care for all the soldiers 
in training in the three states. Missouri, 
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War-Camp Community-Recreation building at Junction City (Kans.), one of five which the Rotarians of 
District No. 11 are to have built. 


Kansas, and Oklahoma make up the dis- 
trict and within the borders of these 
states there are two cantonments and a 
big special training school. 

At Fort Riley there is the regular army 
training school. On the post reservation 
is the medical corps training camp and at 
the northeastern end is Camp Funston, 
the second largest cantonment in the 
country. At Fort Riley and Camp 
Funston will be quartered for training a 
larger number of men than at any other 
post in the country. 

At Fort Sill (Okla.) is the national 
guard cantonment for the guard troops 
of Kansas and Missouri. There also is 
a new aviation school, the school of 
fire, the artillery school and a recruit 
station. 


At Fort Leavenworth (Kans.) there 
is the engineers’ school and the _ big 


general service school for officers of the 
regular army. 

The Eleventh District Rotary train- 
ing camp work is in charge of the follow- 
ing committee: 

Cecil Howes, Topeka (Kans.), chairman. 

N. D. Welty, Bartlesville (Okla.), secretary. 

Geo. T. Guernsey, Jr., Independence (Kans.), 
treasurer. 

D. Martin, St. Louis, Mo. 

R. B. Timmons, Wichita, Kan. 

Frank Sansom, Joplin, Mo. 


Fred Struble, McAlester, Okla. 


This committee has workt out a budget 
of $115,000 to be raised, not in, but by 
the clubs of the district. This money will 
be used in the building and maintenance 
of community houses 

For Fort Riley and Camp Funston: 

At Junction City, two buildings. 
At Army City, one building. 
At Manhattan, one building. 

For Fort Leavenworth: 

At Leavenworth, one building. 

For Fort Sill, Okla.: 

At Lawton, one building. 

The communities near the camps are 
thoroly alive to the great task before 
them and they have raised considerable 
sums to supplement the money to be 
raised by the Rotary clubs of the district. 

Within each of the camps the Y. M. 
C. A. is doing a splendid work with the 
soldiers while they are on the reserva- 
tions. But a soldier, being human, likes 
to get away from the camps, from the 
men in uniform, from the discipline and 
orderliness of army life, and naturally he 
hikes to the nearest town where he can 
meet folks and have a good time. 

Inside the camp the Y. M. C. A. 
provides buildings with reading rooms, 
game rooms, baths and entertainment 
features as may be necessary. 

Outside the camps the work must be 
done thru other agencies. 
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Rotary of the Eleventh District has 
undertaken the task of seeing that 
similar opportunities for clean, whole- 
some recreation is provided for the boys 
in training when they are outside the 
reservation as is provided for them within 
the army posts. That is the job the 
Eleventh District has undertaken for 
the soldiers in the three camps. 

The committee is now completing its 
organization in each of the three states 
for raising the money to carry on the 
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work. The Kansas clubs have practically 
completed their work but Missouri and 
Oklahoma have not been organized. 

The general district committee will 
supervise the expenditure of all money 
and will take an active part in the ac- 
tivities connected with the recreation 
work. The committees in each com- 
munity have askt that a representative 
of the Rotary clubs of the district be 
made a permanent member of each 
committee. 





Indianapolis Rotary Equips Soldiers’ Club 


By William Herschell, Indianapolis, Ind. 


~TOTARIANS in all lands of the 
allied cause have been doing 
their worthy “‘bits,” but none 
has stepped forward with a 
more laudable project than that just 
launched by the Indianapolis Rotary 
Club. It has equipt a clubhouse for the 
enlisted men stationed at Ft. Benjamin 
Harrison, the big army reservation near 
Indianapolis, a truly notable piece of 
work that has met the enthusiastic ap- 
proval of Brigadier-General Edwin F. 
Glenn, commanding at Ft. Harrison. 

The officers of the army found ready 
access to all the clubs of Indianapolis. 
It was different with the enlisted men. 
Army regulations have taken away 
from them the privilege of drinking 
liquor, therefore the saloon afforded them 
no social freedom. All resorts of under- 
world character were closed to those who 
cared for that phase of life. In fact the 
bright lights were made to shine dimly 
in Indianapolis for the enlisted man. It 
is the same in every city that has an 
army post as an adjunct. 

The result was that the thousands of 
soldiers who went to Indianapolis ‘‘on 
leave’ had nothing to do other than 
stand around the streets or go to the 
“movies.” They had no place where the 
word ‘“‘Welcome’” glowed above the 
door. 

A few weeks ago President J. M. 
Bowen received a suggestion that 
a soldiers’ club be founded by Rotary. 
Mr. Bowen appointed Walter E. Pitts- 
ford, Henry J. McCoy, and Stuart Dean 
a committee to “feel out’’ the club mem- 








bers on the plan. When that committee 
reported at an enthusiastic club meeting 
it not only had the clubrooms, but an 
entire equipment for them, all given 
gratis and amounting in value to some 
$15,000. 


No meeting of the Indianapolis Rotary 
Club ever felt the burst of such real 
patriotism, such real enthusiasm. When 
President Bowen called for a report of 
the committee, Chairman Pittsford had 
only to call on his allies to disclose what 
had been done. Rotarian Emerson 
Chaille, real estate man, arose and said: 

‘‘Here are the keys to the building.” 

He handed the committee the keys 
to a large suite of rooms in a downtown 
business block. Then, in rapid succes- 
sion, Rotarians arose and announced 
that they would give light, heat, water, 
billiard tables, cigars, wall paper, dra- 
peries, chairs—everything needed for a 
first-class club. 

‘“*T’ll give ten thousand cigarettes,” one 
Rotarian shouted. 

“T’ll give a million matches,” 
piped. 

Around the room the patriotic large- 
heartedness swept, and before that lunch- 
eon was over not only the clubrooms had 
been given and equipt, but a mainte- 
nance fund of $1,500 was made up and 
turned over to the treasurer. 

The Rotary Soldiers’ Club is to be 
managed entirely by the soldiers them- 
selves. They will choose their own 
officers and the Rotary club will provide 
the money to run the place. The fol- 


another 
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Den of the Indianapolis Rotary Soldiers’ Club. In the upper left hand corner are President Bowen of 
the Indianapolis Rotary Club, Col. Charles Crawford (right) commanding officer at Fort Benjamin Har- 
rison, and Capt. Jacobs (left) of Col. Crawford’s staff. 


lowing donations for the equipment 
were procured by the committee: Pool 
and billiard tables, wall paper and deco- 
rations, painted signs, water, ice, light, 
telephones, electric fixtures, popcorn ma- 


chine, typewriters, cigar fixturés, piano, 
stationery, water coolers and distilled 
water, talking machine, towels, toilet 
supplies, daily papers, smoking stands 
and floor lamps, window shades. 





DEMOCRACY IS NOT AN EXOTIC 


Democracy is not a shy flower, some 
exotic to be sheltered from the winds and 
storms, but must be conceived of as a 
strong man making his way in the world 
in the face of tempests, having in him 
all the strength of the race, and there is 
no higher power that can patronize him 
and make the world safe for him to live 
in. 

It is, perhaps, more true to say that 
democracy will come into its own not 
when the world is made safe for it, but 
when it has made itself safe for the 
world. 


Democratic government must be de- 
veloped in the interest of efficiency, to 
get things done promptly that call for 
promptness, especially where great is- 
sues are at stake. 

But as the efficiency is attained, the 
sense of responsibility on the part of 
the citizen should keep step with the 
increase in government efficiency. Oth- 
erwise, where the citizenry is not alert 
and full of a sense of civic duty, we run 
the risk of the development of autocratic 
powers.——Samuel McCall, Governor of Massa- 
chusetls. 
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War Service Work by Rotary Clubs 


By Club Correspondents 


+ HILE they are not neglecting 
other activities, the Rotary 
| clubs are finding more and 

—li; more opportunities to render 
war service. This is particularly true 
of the American Rotary clubs which have 
training camps located not far from them. 
They are devoting themselves with true 
Rotary “pep” to the task of putting 
into effect the conclusions of the At- 
lanta Convention. 

Practically every American Rotary 
club is represented by members who 
have enlisted for active military serv- 
ice. All the clubs are doing war work 
in some form, and these activities cover 
a wide range. The clubs of states in 
which training camps are located are 
forming state or district organizations 
to carry on their activities in the most 
efficient manner. 

The following communication from 
Secretary Fred W. Gage of the Battle 
Creek (Mich.) Rotary Club, telling of 
the conference of the clubs of southern 
Michigan, is an illustration of how the 
clubs are trying to get team work into 
their war work activities. 





War Conference of Michigan Clubs 
By Fred W. Gage, Secretary Rotary Club of 
Battle Creek. 


On the way home from the Atlanta Con- 
vention, members of the several Michigan 
Rotary clubs, in discussing some of the sal- 
ient features of that meeting which were most 
vivid in their minds, became convinced that 
probably the biggest problem confronting the 
Rotary clubs of lower Michigan would arise 
from the establishment of the cantonment at 
Battle Creek. 

Having this in mind, the Battle Creek 
club, after consultation with District Goy- 
ernor Kelsey, issued a call for a get-together 
meeting at Battle Creek, Thursday, August 
16. 

The military authorities at Camp Custer, 
which is four miles west of the city, learned 
of the proposed meeting and tendered the use 
of some of the completed barracks, with ar- 
rangements for serving an evening meal. 
The club then invited the clubs of Wisconsin 
to participate, inasmuch as the men drafted 
from Wisconsin will be trained at Camp 
Custer. Unfortunately, the time was too 
short to admit of any representation from Wis- 
consin but many of the clubs sent messages 
of good cheer and encouragement. 

Every Rotary club in the lower peninsula 


of Michigan was well represented, the total 
registration being 354. After registration and 
luncheon at the Post Tavern, the delegates 
were taken by auto to the camp, where they 
found more than a hundred buildings prac- 
tically completed on land which was peace- 
ful farming territory only six weeks before. 

The afternoon meeting was held in one cf 
the barracks, President Joseph L. Hooper 
of the Battle Creek club presiding, and ex- 
pressions were heard from the clubs regard- 
ing the problems of the hour. There were 
two very stirring, altho informal, addresses 
by Captain M. N. Garrett and Major A. H. 
Gansser of the camp. International Secre- 
tary Chesley R. Perry gave a resume of 
what had been decided upon as approved 
lines of activity for Rotary clubs under these 
conditions. District Governor Ed. R. Kel- 
sey of Toledo followed with an inspiring ad- 
dress—this being his first opportunity to 
meet with so many representatives of the 
Michigan clubs since his election. 

Other more or !ess formal addresses were 
scheduled but adjournment had to come at 
5:15 so the building might be prepared for the 
evening. From then until the evening meal, 
the delegates visited the various buildings 
and gained first hand knowledge of what it 
means to construct a city capable of housing 
10,000 men, equipt with electricity, a heating 
system, water works, roads, sewers, etc. 

Probably the most unique feature of the 
conference was the meal served by the Com- 
missary Department on the pine board tables, 
and with the white enameled tableware, 
which will be used by the soldiers every day. 
It was a good meal, too, and thoroly enjoyed. 

It had been planned to continue the pro- 
gram of speaking in the evening, but condi- 
tions prevented this. The conference was 
brought to a close after it was decided to form 
a state committee to represent all the Rotary 
clubs of southern Michigan, in planning 
united support for any movement designed 
to maintain wholesome conditions in and 
about the Battle Creek cantonment. Judge C. 
B. Collingwood of Lansing is chairman of this 
committee, with authority to choose his as- 
sociates. 

* * * 
**America’’? Night in London 


On 12th June the London Rotary Club 
held a dinner to commemorate the entry of 
our American brethren into the fight for 
freedom. The ballroom was decorated with the 
Jack and Old Glory and the Rotary wheel. 
Over 200 members and guests joined in the 
happy and interesting proceedings, unique in 
Rotary history. President Home-Marton 
proposed “The United States of America” 
and said that after the war the two great 
English speaking nations would work together 
for the good of civilization, the preservation 
of peace, and for the advancement of all that 
was good in this world. 

















— 





A Load of Old Shoes for the Destitute of our 
Allies, collected by Oklahoma City Rotarians. 





Oklahoma City Rotary Club’s Committee in Charge 
of Old Shoe Campaign: F. J. Dreher, (at left); 
Chairman Ed. M. DeLoach, (in center); 
and Fred W. Unland, (at right). 


Among those present were: R. E. Skinner, 
the American Consul-General; R. Newton 
Crane, Chairman of the U. S. Navy League; 
Captain Sir Action Blake; Major-General Sir 
Desmond O’Callaghan, K. C. V. O.; A 
Warne Brown, Colonel Barklie McCalmont, 
C. B.; President A. F. Graves (Brighton 
Club); President H. O. Worrall (Birmingham 
Club); Geoffrey E. Sadler; Dr. Alex. Irvine; 
H. Gordon Selfridge; Deputy Vice-President 
F. Reeves (Portsmouth Club); D. Campbell 
Lee, Secretary of the U. S. Navy League; 
President G. Crawford Johnson (Leicester 
Club); and Major-General Macintyre, C. B. 


A number of patriotic songs were sung which 
included: ‘‘God Save the King,’’ “‘The Star 
Spangled Banner,” ‘‘America,”’ “The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic,” and ‘‘Auld Lang 
Syne,” that remarkable song which fits in 
with gatherings of any civilized nation, which 
brought to a close a record event in the annals 
of International Rotary. 


As a fitting conclusion to a story of Rotarian 
good-fellowship, the announcement was made 
by the President that he had just received 
from our esteemed member, Rotarian Joseph 
Shepherd, an offer to start a fund to com- 
memorate the occasion by placing at the dis- 
posal of the Council a sum of £100 to be used 
in any manner the Council thought best. 
Our colleague’s offer was keenly appreciated 
and thankfully received, thus starting a 
movement to carry on Rotary Service and 
to perpetuate the memory of a delightful 
evening.—J/. Falkenbridge Parker. 
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Rotarian Col. Dudley J. Hard, of 2nd Ohio 
Artillery, with colors presented by 
Cleveland Rotary Club. 


Albuquerque, N. Mex.: The Rotary 
club has adopted a resolution reading ‘“‘that 
any Rotarian leaving the city to enter mil- 
itary service of the United States government 
shall remain a member of the Albuquerque 
Rotary Club and hold his classification dur- 
ing the continuance of the war and necessary 
absence thereafter, and that all dues be re- 
mitted during that period.” 

* * * 


Allentown, Penn.: The Rotary club of 
Allentown is doing its bit in cooperating 
with the Commission on Training Camp Ac- 
tivities. There are located in the city limits 
120 units of the United States Ambulance 
Corps. Members of the club are responsible 
for the organizaticn of the “Elder Brothers” 
composed of volunteer citizens whose duties 
are to get acquainted with the soldiers and 
help to make them feel at home, assist in pro- 
viding entertainment, have general supervision 
over their relations between the camp and the 
town. Nearly every member of the Rotary 
club has had some part in the “get-in-touch” 
movement. Many of the units have been 
entertained at Rotary luncheons, taken to 
theatres, on auto rides and entertained at the 
homes of individuals and various clubs. 

* * * 

Ardmore, Okla.: A committee appointed 
by the Ardmore Rotary Club has raised 
$1,500 for the Ardmore engineers in order to 
meet a deficit caused by a difference between 
the amount allowed by the government for 
meals and the price at which meals could be 
supplied the men while they were in camp. 


(Continued on page 372) 
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Increasing Efficiency of Rotarians 


By Carl E. Rosenberg 


This paper was read by Secretary (now President) Rosenberg of the Los Angeles 
Club before the Special Assembly on Enlightenment of Non-Rotarians 
as lo Rotary, at the Atlanta Convention, and the plan described 
therein was referred by the Convention to the 
International Board of Directors. 





7 fo us refer to Paragraph III, 
| 


| Objects of the Rotary club: 
| “To increase the efficiency of 


| each member by the develop- 
ment of improved ideas and_ business 
methods.” 





To increase the efficiency of a Rotarian 
is to add to his usefulness. The greater 
his usefulness to his fellow-members, the 
greater is his value to Rotary. The more 
useful you make a Rotarian the more 
practical you make Rotary. 

So it follows, the development of im- 
proved ideas and business methods is a 
necessity in Rotary, because efficiency, 
improved ideas, practical business methods, 
and the utilization of ethical standards 
of business practice make for a_ better 
citizenship. 

A better citizenship and Rotary are 
synonymous, because the duties and _ re- 
sponsibilities of a Rotarian call for that 
which is best and most useful in man for 
man. 


Necessity for Progress 


My seven years of closely observing the _ 


development of Rotary has attracted my 
attention to the fact that Rotary is pitch- 
ing its grade of objectivity steeper every 
day, making it more difficult for the unfit 
and indifferent Rotarian to keep his foot- 
ing—his rightful place in the ranks of 
Rotary. The Rotarian of yesterday who 
has not met the requirements of Rotary of 
today has become thereby automatically 
eligible for the ‘‘slippery slide” that event- 
ually leads to the great “‘exit.”’ 

If it is true that Rotary is exacting each 
day a better quality of membership, then 
it seems to me that we are remiss in our 
club work unless we formulate some prac- 
tical plan that will give to each one of our 
members an opportunity to receive the 
necessary assistance to keep him fit in his 
classification. 





If I understand Rotary correctly as to 
its real fundamental reasons for exist- 
ence, I believe it is truthful and correct 
for me to state that it can have no greater 
functional value than to make men fit 
to deal with one another, and to keep men 
fit to deal with each other and for each 
other. 


To make men fit to deal with one anoth- 
er means that every man’s efficiency should 
be elevated to the highest standard of de- 
velopment along improved lines, and the 
utilization of efficient business methods. 
It is natural for men to want to deal 
with men like themselves. The honest 
man will not carry on commerce with 
dishonest men—at least, not if he knows 
it, and in Rotary we should know. 


The efficient man will not and cannot 
carry on business relations with inefficient 
men—not if he knows it—and again I say, 
in Rotary, we should know. 

Two Types of Rotarians 

The practical and methodical business 
man wants to and sometimes even insists 
upon dealing with men of his type. These 
are facts in accordance with the actual 
state of things outside the confines of 
Rotary, so how much more true and how 
much more necessary is it to apply these 
same rules to Rotary. 

Let us take for example two types of 
membership found in most any Rotary 
club, and let us see what practical, workable 
plan we now have that we can put into 
effect, whereby the highest standard of 
efficiency will be upheld in the member- 
ship of every Rotary club. 

Here we have Example Number One: 
This is the type of member who represents 
a large well-known concern. He is a good 
mixer—likable, pays his dues promptly, 
active on committees, a good talker, a 
good worker. Observations made by you 
and other Rotarians have proven that this 
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kind of member makes a desirable Rota- 
rian. 

Example Number Two is of that type of 
man of which every club has a few, at least. 
This man has also passed the acid test 
of your Membership Committee, but, 
unfortunately for him, he is not a good 
mixer, he is not a good talker, sometimes 
is backward, and represents only a small 
business. 


Now let us go back to the first example 

a member who is so desirable owing to 
his representation, his good-fellowship, his 
desire and ability to serve, and other 
necessary Rotary qualifications. Suppose 
this man or his concern, for some reason 
or other, unfortunately has business trou- 
bles—the once highly productive, revenue- 
producing concern is having difficulties, 
and possibly complete failure confronts 
our once efficient, lovable, and desirable 
Rotarian. 


What Help for Him? 


What have we inatangible,workable plan 
or process to make it possible for us to 
serve this member with practical assis- 
tance? What, I ask, does Rotary now 
provide for the immediate needs: of this 
member? Do not overlook the fact that 
what this man needs more than anything 
else is the unbiased advice and counsel of 
real friends and non-competitors. 

What does Rotary now provide for him? 
Anything? 

Now, for Example Number Two: The 
little merchant, up to now, has been in 
good standing, but owing to the very 
fact that he is a little merchant finds it 
difficult to succeed, and on account of 
keen competition he resorts to tricky 
methods, misrepresentations, etc., etc. 

What does Rotary in a practical, work- 
able manner now provide for the re- 
demption of this member? Remember, 
he is a Rotarian, and up to this time has 
been in good standing. He has attended 
the meetings regularly; he has worked on 
the committees; he has paid his dues 
promptly; he has paid all of his obligations 


promptly, and was known to be a man of 


his word—but the very thing that is doing 
so much to destroy little business has 
finally come upon him. Remember, too, 
and let this not escape your earnest con- 
sideration, that his very environment and 
association with you and me, fellow Rota- 
rians, should have had such an influence 
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upon him and his business that it should 
have been next to impossible for him to 
violate the fundamental business princi- 
ples of true Rotary, viz., honest and 
efficient service. 

What, gentlemen, does Rotary now 
provide for this unfortunate fellow mem- 
ber? Anything? 

Gentlemen, Rotary today has no definite 
method of procedure to meet these two 
or similar conditions, or a specific remedy 
to apply as to how a Rotary club can 
increase the efficiency of its members by 
the development of improved ideas and 
business methods. Therefore, | deem it a 
great privilege and an honor to be given 
an opportunity to humbly serve the cause 
of Rotary by offering the following idea. 

I sincerely trust that what I am about 
to present to you will prove to be of prac- 
tical help, to at least take care of the 
two examples I have previously stated, 
which, without question, you will agree 
with me are two serious conditions we have 
to deal with in Rotary today, and which we 
must solve for the good of Rotary to- 
morrow. Whereas there may be slight 
changes in the plan to meet certain local 
conditions, | trust you will concur with 
me that it is of practical value. 

Plan of Procedure 

The plan or mode of procedure is as 
follows: 

The president to appoint a committee 
of seven (7) members, who measure up 
to the following standards: 

The members of this committee must 
know what the true principles of Rotary 
are; 

They must be Rotarians in fact—that 
is, they must be Rotarians who live up to 
the true principles of Rotarian usefulness; 

They must know how and be willing 
to serve their fellow members as necessity 
may demand. 

These members should represent the 
following seven phases of commercial and 
professional activity, and should consist 
of an attorney, a banker, a manufacturer, a 
public service man, a jobber, a retailer, and 
a consumer. The name of this committee 
to be—Committee on Business Counsel 
and Efficiency. 

This committee shall stand ready to 
answer the call of any member of the 
club who has the desire to increase the 
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efficiency of himself or his organization 
by the development of improved ideas 
and business methods. 


The object of this committee shall be 
to assist members of the Rotary club in 
solving their business problems and_ to 
promote efficiency. The object in select- 
ing men representing those classifications 
is in order that a Rotarian asking for 
counsel may have the advice of men 
engaged in the seven branches of industry. 
Kvery phase of merchandising, from the 
raw material to the consumer, should 
be considered by the committee represent- 
ing these seven classifications. 


The fact that these men are non- 
competitors of the Rotarian asking for 
their advice places them in a peculiar and 
most efficient position to render compre- 
hensive and practical service. 

Matters pertaining to manufacture, dis- 
tribution, selling, labor, law or finance, 
are subjects that this committee will be 
best fitted to deal with. It should be the 
object of this committee to hold itself in 
readiness to convene at such times as the 
member or members of the Rotary club 
desire to consult with this committee as 
to the solving of a member’s problems. 


Aim of the Committee 


It should be the aim of this committee 
that thru its deliberations it will be 
possible to raise the standard of mem- 
bers of Rotary, and to assist in placing on 
a firm foundation the businesses and pro- 
fessions of all members of the Rotary 
club. 


Any member of the Rotary club who de- 
sires to meet the members of this com- 
mittee must place his desire in writing, 
giving the detail as to all the problems 
involved, this to be placed in the hands 
of the president. 

The work of the committee is to be 
absolutely confidential. Its proceedings 
will not be submitted to the member- 
ship, but shall be confined entirely to 
closed meetings. 

The individual members of this com- 
mittee are not to be asked for advice by 
Rotary members, as the committee will 
act only as a committee of the whole. 
Members should respect the fact that the 
members of this committee are all busy 
business men and should not be burdened 
with trivial matters, but only with such 
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matters as are of importance to the mem- 


ber. Members of this committee realize 
the responsibility placed upon them. The 
committee reserves the right to reject 


any case it may decide is not a case for 
the committee to act upon. 

As a practical illustration of what this 
committee could do to exemplify Rotarian 
usefulness, let us make an endeavor to 
apply the committee’s work to the case 
of our first example. 


\ successful Rotarian is now battling 
with a serious problem and needs advice. 
Let us presume that this man has asked 
the Committee of Business Counsel and 
Kfliciency to consider his case. What 
takes place is this: The banker, attorney, 
manufacturer, public service man, jobber, 
retailer, and consumer—these men who are 
members of this committee go into session 
with our member who is in trouble. 


A Helpful Group 


Do not overlook the fact that these 
men have been selected for their practical 
value and for their desire to unselfishly 
serve their fellow Rotarians. The member 
in need of assistance places his entire 
problem before this committee and_re- 
ceives the consideration of these able 
men, whose desire it is to serve their 
fellow Rotarian in an efficient manner, 
and recommends such action their 
collective judgment dictates may solve 
the problem. 


as 


Do you know of any existing firm of 
business counsellors, efficiency experts, 
or anything else that you may want to 
call them, that would be able to render 
such efficient service as these seven men? 

Do you know of any plan or organiza- 
tion in existence whereby a business man 
could secure the assistance of seven of the 
highest type of non-competitive minds 
to think and act unselfishly in his behalf 
except thru Rotary and by utilizing a 
plan of this kind? 

Let us take Example Number Two 
the little fellow. He has been “‘caught in 
the act.””. Do you know of any plan of 
procedure in existence whereby this man 
could secure such assistance as this com- 
mittee would afford him? Here are seven 
men, fellow Rotarians, successful because 
they are good Rotarians, desirous of show- 
ing this man his weakness, redeeming 
him so he is fit to again face the commercial 
world, a wiser and better man. 
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Is there any court of law that could 
serve justice to this man with greater 
equity than these seven Rotarians? I say, 


No. 


1 think that a plan similar to the one 
I have outlined may be developed into 
one of the most useful functions of a 
Rotary club. It will help the individual 
who most needs it and thru him help 
business in general. 


With a Committee of Business Counsel 
and Efficiency thoroly organized, and 
its relations to the Rotary club clearly 
explained, it should be unnecessary to 
criticize a Rotarian’s method of conduct- 
ing his business. Rotary is advancing to 
the state where the efficient, real Rotarians 
do not desire to be handicapped by having 
to drag thru its organization the in- 
efficient, undesirable, non-interested Rota- 
rian. 

It is of little value for a Rotary club 
to have a part of its membership recognized 
as men of high ideals—men who are suc- 
cessful—unless the club has a method by 
which it is possible to educate all of its 
members in like manner, and keep them 
at the top of their respective representa- 
tions. Rotary, however, is still young, 
and it must be admitted by even the most 
skeptical and indifferent Rotarian that 
much has been accomplisht in the few 
years of its existence for the good of man- 
kind, and that Rotary is attracting to 
itself bigger and better men every day. 


Experience of One Club 


For the Rotarian who has not yet seen 
the light, it is our duty to place before him 
the true ideas of examples of what Rotary 
really is and interest him so that he will 
strive for a position alongside of his more 
successful fellows. These ideals, or ex- 
amples, must be placed before him in a 
tangible, practical manner. Rotary must 
be made so attractive to men that they 
will be fired with the zeal to reach the 
highest attainments and honors within 
the gift of Rotary. 

[ would cite briefly the experience of 
the Los Angeles Rotary Club Committee 
on Business Counsel and Efficiency. 

The first member asking for an audience 
before this committee was a man who 
represented a business with quite a large 
investment. For two years he lost con- 


siderable money, owing to the general 
prevailing thruout 


financial conditions 


the United States. In the year 1915, 
during the Exposition at San Francisco, 
owing to the great influx of people visiting 
the Exposition and Los Angeles, this man 
was enabled to increase his revenue to 
the point where he made up the losses 
incurred in the two previous years. 
Immediately after the Exposition, a 
large concern in the same line of business 
moved its operations to Los Angeles and 
started a “‘rate’’ war. The cutting of prices 
proved a hardship on our member. He 
tried every means to get together with his 
new competitors to bring about uniform 
prices which would enable both to make 
a satisfactory profit. According to our 
member, “the new competitor did not 
desire to get together on any price agree- 
ment, so that it appeared to our member 
that the new competitors intended, if possi- 
ble, to destroy our member’s business, 
and as they were financially in a position, 
if they so desired, to do so, the future 
looked none too good for our member. 


How Committee Helped 


The Committee of Business Counsel and 
Efficiency went into his case very thor- 
oly, found out the amount of money 
he had invested, looked into his methods 
of accounting, and into his methods of 
merchandising; in other words, investi- 
gated his business methods very thoroly, 
so much so that they found it possible 
to make recommendations as to how he 
might improve his business methods. 


However, this information did not solve 
the question. It was a question, “How 
can he get together with his competitors 
making it possible for him to secure the 
necessary profit to insure the continuance 
of his business?” 

What followed clearly shows one of the 
many avenues thru which Rotarians 
can serve and be served—an avenue which 
does not exist in any other organization. 


A member of the Committee of Business 
Counsel and Efficiency, after the hearing, 
happened to take a trip to San Francisco, 
where the home office of the competitor’s 
company is located. He made it a point 
to look into this situation, and to secure 
the proper introduction to the home office 
officials, immediately communicated with 
the president of the San Francisco Rotary 
Club. 

This member presented the case of our 
member in need to a joint conference of 
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members of the competitive company and 
the president of the San Francisco Rotary 
club, and thru their deliberations it 
was found possible to come to an agree- 
ment. 

The agreement made was so successful 
that today our member and his competi- 
tors are working side by side, both making 
money, and not only that, it was possible 
to organize a local association in their 
particular line of endeavor, so that today 
there exists an association that has mem- 
bers of all the firms in the same line of 
business. They have monthly meetings, 
at which all differences are brought up 
for discussion, and matters pertaining to 
the betterment of their business are freely 
discussed in an open, big-minded way. 

Our member has more than once ex- 
pressed his appreciation for the service 
rendered him, and has freely stated he 
believes that thru no other agency 
could it have been possible for him to se- 
cure the necessary cooperation that was 
so essential to bring about this agreement 
that saved his business. 

I ask you, gentlemen, as to whether you 
know of any other organization that you 
belong to where this service could be ob- 
tained by its members. 

The second case appearing before this 
committee is still pending. 

A member in our organization has in- 
vented something which, if it proves of 
a practical nature, will mean a big thing 
in dollars and cents to him. He has 
struggled along for several years, endeavor- 
ing to finance himself, and had gotten to 
the point where it was impossible for him 
to go further. 
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This man has been a member of the 
Rotary club for a number of years, is 
one of our dependable members, and in 
every manner measures up to the ideals 
of a true Rotarian. He asked this com- 
mittee to help solve his problems. He 
stated his case very thoroly, and after 
three meetings, the committee finally made 
certain recommendations upon which he is 
now working, and possibly before this 
paper is read to this conference the problem 


shall be solved. 


What this man needed was the assistance 
of men in whom he could confide his dis- 
covery—men in whom he could place 
implicit confidence that what he would 
show them and what he would tell them 
about would not be divulged to anyone 
else because the patent papers had not 
yet been secured. 

Do you know of any other organization 
whereby seven men could be selected 
in whom a fellow member would confide 
so confidential a matter as an invention? 


In conclusion, may I ask whether the 
foregoing remarks and the work of this 
committee exemplifies the fundamental 
truths of Rotary, insofar as the first 
accomplishment, namely: 

First—The Betterment of the Individual 
Member. 

Second—The Betterment of the Mem- 
ber’s Business, both in a practical way 
and in an ideal way. 

Third—The Betterment of the Mem- 
ber’s Home, his Town, State and Country, 
and of Society as a whole. 

I trust that you will find they do. 





SELLING THE FOOD PLEDGE TO YOURSELF 


Under the direction of United States 
Food Commissioner Hoover, thousands 
of “food pledge cards” have been dis- 
tributed. There is no doubt about the 
ability of the people of America to feed 
themselves but their food problem does 
not end here. Their problem is not 
only to feed themselves but to supply 
vast quantities of food for their allies. 
The food pledge card is a part of the 
Food Administration’s program of con- 
servation. Stopping needless waste is 
as good as increasing production. 

The American people must be lined 
up solidly in the food conservation work. 





The wheatless meal and the meatless 
meal and the clean plate are necessities 
if the war is to be fought to victory. 
Kvery true American citizen should 
consider himself a leader and start his 
work by selling the food pledge to him- 
self. In Germany a food dictator tells 
the people how the food shall be saved. 
The American food pledge is entirely 
voluntary. Americans are put upon 
honor and nobody prescribes what they 
shall eat but themselves and nobody 
keeps a record of their performances 
except themselves. The chief purpose is 
to save food, not money. 
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The Vocational Sections in Rotary 


The meetings of those Rotarians en- 
gaged in the same line of business or 
professional work were a very successful 
feature of the Atlanta convention. In 
order that preparations might be made 
this year better than ever before for the 
continuance of this work the Interna- 
tional Secretary has placed C. B. Harris 
of his staff in charge of this work. 

At the present time we have scheduled 
some two hundred sections in which are 
combined four hundred and ninety dis- 
tinct but more or less allied classifica- 
tions. 

The sections in session at Atlanta did 
not all elect officers. Some of the sec- 
tions appear to have been so busy in 
their discussions that they overlookt 
this important part of the program, but 


sixty sections did choose their chair- 
men and_= secretaries for the ensuing 
year. Since the convention, chairmen 
for fifteen other sections have been 
appointed by President Pidgeon and have 
accepted the appointment. Additional 
chairmen will be appointed as rapidly 
as the right men can be located and 
induced to serve. 

In the bound volume containing the 
1917 convention proceedings, eighty 
pages are devoted to the reports of the 
meetings of the Vocational Sections at 
Atlanta. There were many carefully 
prepared papers read at these meetings 
and many of the most valuable and most 
interesting of those papers are printed 
in full or in part in the book of the pro- 
ceedings. 





WISCONSIN-CHICAGO 


The three-day Labor Day outing of the 
Wisconsin-Chicago Rotary Clubs, at Elkhart 
Lake (Wis.) was so successful that it will be 
made a permanent event. The Sheboygan 
Rotarians took the initiative and have been 
told to make arrangements for the 1918 
outing. Past District Governor Zimmers of 
Milwaukee was so delighted that in a speech 
at the Sunday noon dinner he predicted the 
outing would prove a new spoke in the wheel 
of Inter-city Rotary. 

There were 267 Rotarians and wives from 
Sheboygan, Racine, Milwaukee, Madison, 
Oshkosh, Appleton, Green Bay, and Chicago 
who ‘participated joyously in the party that 
lasted from Saturday noon to Monday eve- 
ning, and that included three “‘ Rotary dinners,” 
athletic contests, dancing, and some good 
“stunts.”” Julius Tragnitz, past president of 
the Sheboygan, was chairman of the committee 
in charge. 

Madison won the trophy for the club with 
the greatest percentage of its members present, 
having 20 per cent. The trophy was pre- 
sented at the Saturday evening dinner, being 
brought to the speakers’ table in a _ large 
gunny sack by the biggest Rotarian present 
G. H. Guenther. It proved to be 3 feet high 
and 3 feet in diameter. The base was a tin 
dish pan; the body was made of a large 
sheet of tin; the bowl was a large tin pan; 
the handles were of tin drain pipe flattened; 
on one side was the sprocket wheel of a bicycle 
in the center of which was a ‘“‘near diamond” 
an inch in diameter. In the body was a door, 
padlocked. President Herzig of the Madison 
club was handed the key; he unlocked the 


LABOR DAY OUTING 


door and found inside a handsome bronze 
cup with a suitable inscription. 


There was singing, led by Pete Powers of 
Chicago, a splendid address by Bert Williams 
of Madison, and short speeches by the presi- 
dents of the various clubs. At ten o’clock 
the dinner adjourned for a dance. 

Sunday, at noon, came the second big 
dinner of the outing, with President Becker 
of the Chicago club in charge. Sunday was a 
delightful day. There were swimming races, 
boat races, ete. Morris Peck of Chicago 
accepted the challenge of Dr. Otto Gunther for 
a 100-yard swimming race with a 25-yard 
handicap. Just after the start Dr. Gunther 
grabbed a rope attacht to a motor boat and 
was yanked along at a 15-mile-an-hour gait, 
winning the race before Peck had covered 
more than 10 yards. All bets were declared off. 

After supper the moving pictures of the 
Atlanta convention were shown in the dancing 
pavilion. 

Monday morning there were athletic con- 
tests for both men and women. Chicago won 
the tug-of-war with a team composed of 
Morris Peck, Pinky Smith, Sherman Chappell, 
Dr. Will Neff, ‘Pete’? Harvey. For the 
women there were running races, baseball 
throwing contests, nail driving contests, etc. 

There was another big dinner at noon and 
then good-byes were said and everybody 
started for home, loud in their praise of 
Manager Walter Stark of the Pine Point 
resort, and all promising to return next year 
with at least fifty per cent of their club 
members. 
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$2000000 CITY GARDENS CAMPAIGN 


BY ZDCARWC0oLEY PG 


son’s plea to the people of the 
United States to increase the 
country’s food supply Chicago en- 
tered energetically into one of the 
greatest home and vacant lot garden 
campaigns on record, 
She made an invoice of her vacant 
ground, ascertained all other re- 
sources at her command, and, with- 
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PR OTECTING 
THIS GARDEN 





Scenes in Chicago’s great city gardens campaign—starling the work 


out waste of time, set about systematical- 
ly and thoroly to make good her slogan, 


“We Will.” 


P. G. Holden, director of the Agricul- 
tural Extension Department of the In- 
ternational Harvester Company, was 
made chairman of the garden committee 
and at a mass meeting in the City Hall 
every one pledged cooperation. 


It was already April, and no time 
could be lost. Mr. Holden immediately 
opened the Garden Bureau in the City 
Hall and transferred thereto a number 
of his trained garden experts, campaign 
managers, clerks and _ stenographers. 
So rapidly did the movement grow that 
in two weeks time the office force was 
increased from a dozen to over fifty. 

The work of the Bureau reached into 
all parts of the city. The residents of 
not only tenement houses and _ flats, 





but of brown-stone fronts were enlisted 
in the army of gardeners, and a city- 
wide search for garde n-plots was made. 

The task of securing nearly 100,000 
garden plots for that number of landless 
families, and of setting another 100,000 
to work in their own back yards and va- 
cant lots was not an easy one, but this 
is what was accomplisht in forty days. 
Before two months had passed fully 
200,000 gardens had been plowed or 
spaded, fertilized and planted, and that 
inacity of two and onehalf million people. 

Experienced lecturers were given a 
training at a short-course school of in- 
struction. In cooperation with the school 
board a schedule of meetings was ar- 
ranged which included one or more 
meetings in each of the 300 public 
schools of the city. As a result the 350,- 
000 pupils in the seven thousand rooms 
heard talks on gardening, 
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Hundreds of other meetings were held 
at clubs, churches, and private homes. 
These meetings aroused so much in- 
terest that Community Garden Clubs 
were organized, composed of former 
residents of ten or a dozen foreign coun- 
tries. The Chicago Federation of 
Churches became interested and pastors 
of 1,200 churches in the city delivered 
sermons on home gardening.  Alto- 
gether, over a thousand garden meetings 
were held. 


Keeping Tab on Lots 


The Bureau was soon flooded with ap- 
plications for vacant lots, as-many as 
one thousand being received in one day. 
These applications came by mail, thru 
personal visits and by telephone. Near- 
ly the entire day the six telephones in 
the Bureau were kept busy answering 
calls from applicants. Often the large 
offices of the Bureau were filled with 
applicants to such an extent that many 
had to wait in the lobby for their turn. 


These applications were filed as rapid- 
ly as possible. A large map of the city 
was secured upon which every location 
in which a garden plot was desired was 
indicated by a green tag. 

Thru the newspapers, by personal 
appeals at meetings and in every other 
possible manner owners of vacant lots 
were urged to plant them to gardens 
or to turn them over for use by others. 

Every patrolman in Chicago made a 
list of the vacant lots in his district, 
giving the name of the owner or agent. 
The support of various organizations was 
enlisted. 

10,000 Donations of Land 


The result was that ten thousand do- 
nations of land were soon on file. Most 
of these donations were but a single lot, 
but many of them comprised large 
tracts, some of two hundred acres, 
others of even larger amounts. One do- 
nation reached a thousand acres. 


As fast as a lot was donated, its loca- 
tion was indicated on the map with a 
red tag. Whenever a lot was shown to 
be near to the home of an applicant it 
was assigned to him. 

The question of fertilizer was a prob- 
lem that had to be solved quickly. For- 
tunately, the Department of Water- 
works came to the assistance of the 


Bureau by donating the manure used 
during the winter for the protection of 
fire-plugs. Fourteen thousand wagon 
loads were placed on garden plots. In 
addition, large quantities of commercial 
fertilizer was procured and distributed. 


But the most serious problem was 
that of plowing. Virtually every lot 
donated to the Bureau and thousands 
of other lots cultivated by the owners 
had to be plowed. Applications for 
plowing totaled eight thousand acres. 
The International Harvester Company 
donated the use of nineteen tractor 
plows. These worked every day, some 
of them every night. In addition fifty- 
one teams were secured for plowing 
small tracts. 


Soil is Analyzed 


No piece of land was plowed until it 
had been inspected. Ten inspectors 
were required for this work. Motor- 
cycle policemen were assigned to carry 
the ‘“‘minute men’”’ of the Garden Bu- 
reau to all parts of the city on their 
machines. Not only did these inspectors 
ascertain if the lots were in shape for 
plowing, but they brought back with 
them samples of the soil. This soil was 
tested at the Bureau laboratory and the 
gardener was advised as to the kind of 
vegetables to which it was best adapted. 


In order to help the people in every 
way possible seed was sold at the Bureau 
at wholesale price. The average daily 
sale aggregated many hundred dollars. 
Often one thousand people purchased 
seed during a single day. Seed was sold 
to over twenty-five thousand people 
during the campaign. 


The records of the Bureau show that 
the average garden plot of Chicago is 
25x125 feet in dimensions. If each 
garden produces an average of $20 worth 
of food, the total value will be $2,000,- 
000. The total expense of the Bureau 
was $33,500. Of this amount the Inter- 
national Harvester Company, in addi- 
tion to furnishing many tractors, paid 
$30,000. The average expense for each 
garden was 26 cents. 


Thus Chicago worked day and night 
until her promise to help feed herself 
was kept, and thousands of unattrac- 
tive, unsanitary vacant lots were utilized 
to produce food for her people. 
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HE problem of the proper care of 

the feet of the soldiers in an army 

is almost as big a problem and quite 
as important as the supplying of arms 
and other equipment. An army with 
sore feet would be at a hopeless dis- 
advantage. A necessity for keeping the 
soldiers’ feet in good condition is good 
shoes. Those who have bought shoes 
in the United States within the last year 
and have gasped at the prices that 
had been askt will understand that 
Uncle Sam has quite a job on his hands 
to shoe the feet of the two million or 
more men he probably will have under 
arms within the next year. 

As in many other instances, the gov- 
ernment soon found that methods of 
procedure that workt very well when 
the army force of the United States 
numbered less than 100,000, would not 
work at all under the new conditions. 
When it came to buying shoes the 
quartermaster department soon _per- 
ceived that a change would be necessary 
in the usual procedure and the advice 
of the supply committee of the Council 
of National Defense was sought. 


Avoiding Unwise Competition 


The committee began an investiga- 
tion immediately which soon developt 
the fact that there was not enough 
leather in all of the United States to 
make the four or five million shoes re- 
quired in accordance with old specifi- 
cations. It was, of course, obvious that 
it would be foolish business to have the 
shoe manufacturers bidding with one 
another for the limited stock of leather 
so that they would have the material 
with which to make the shoes when 





the government offered the contracts. 

The result of this investigation and 
this conclusion was that before the gov- 
ernment undertook to purchase the shoes, 
a conference was had with the packers 
and others who deal in hides and an 
understanding was reacht that when 
the leather manufacturers entered the 
market for hides, the prices should be 
no higher than those prevailing when 
war was declared—prices much lower 
than those prevailing at the time the 
conference was held. 

Conferences were then held with the 
leather manufacturers and they agreed 
that when the shoemakers came to buy 
the leather, the prices should be no 
higher than when the war _ started. 
Similar agreements were secured with 
respect to the linings, eyelets, tacks, 
threads, etc., required for making the 
shoes. 


Bids for 19,760,000 Shoes 


Having made these important pre- 
liminary arrangements and having in 
this manner made it certain that the 
prices would not be boosted by compe- 
tition, the makers of shoes were askt 
to offer sealed bids. Eighty-four manu- 
facturers, scattered from Maine to Cali- 
fornia and from Minnesota to Georgia, 
were invited to participate in the bidding. 
Kach concern was requested to make a 
bid on all the shoes that it could supply 
and told that it could buy the materials 
wherever it pleased and as cheap as 
possible but might have the benefit 
of the guarantee prices if it desired. 

Bids from most of these manufac- 
turers were received and contracts were 
let for the entire quantity. It was 
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necessary to give the contract to twenty 
different concerns in order to secure 
the quantity wanted. The total of all 
bids submitted was for 9,880,000 pairs 


of shoes. 
Carpet Looms for Duck Manufacture 


In purchasing cotton duck and shelter 
duck a different situation was met and 
overcome. All existing producing facili- 
ties were unequal to the government’s 
requirements. These goods are required 
for the pyramidal and other tents now 
used by the army and new sources of 
supply had to be developt. 

The experts of the Supply Committee 
concluded that carpet and other manu- 
facturers could produce suitable ducks 
if their looms were changed and if the 
government requirements were some- 
what modified. The carpet manufactur- 
ers insisted that the Supply Committee’s 
suggestion was quite impossible and that 
cotton duck could not be manufactured 
on carpet looms. The manufacturers of 
the looms also said so. The Committee 
persisted, the plan was actually tried 
and has been found practical and suc- 
cessful. The army therefore has a new 
and large additional source of supply 
of a very necessary material. 

The manufacturers of fabric for auto- 
mobile tires have also been developt 
in the same manner into another source 
of supply, and other industries are also 
making cotton ducks for the govern- 
ment. 

Changes in Specifications 

Still another means of helping the 
Quartermaster’s Department, it is said, 
has been developt in connection with 
the government's purchases of meat. 
Knowing that there were apparently 
unnecessary delays in securing these 
supplies and that the prices appeared 
higher, than on commercial products, 
the Supply Committee arranged a con- 
ference in Chicago between important 
representatives of the War and Navy 
Departments and the packers of meat. 
The purpose was to bring the govern- 
ment’s specifications and requirements 
more into accord with conditions pre- 
vailing in business. A great many 


changes in specifications are said to have 
resulted from the hearty and free dis- 
cussion which took place and better de- 
liveries and better prices may _ here- 
after be anticipated. 
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The bacon specifications required a 
cut and quality better than the best 
packers furnisht under their best 
brands. It was promptly admitted by 
the Army and Navy officers that the 
best grade of commercial bacon would 
be satisfactory. The cuts of fresh beef 
were required of a trimming and weight 


not easily possible with the kind of 


cattle going to market in these days. 
These requirements were therefore modi- 
fied to meet the usual practices of today. 


It is explained the Army has required 
a can of corned beef to weigh thirty- 
two ounces. To supply this a special 
can has been manufactured by hand at 
great expense and in limited quantities. 
The commercial can contains twenty- 
four ounces and is made in large quanti- 
ties by machinery at low cost. The 
assistance rendered by the Supply Com- 
mittee consisted in bringing out the 
facts. The Army promptly recognized 
the desirability of accepting the twenty- 
four ounce cans. 

These are illustrations of the manner 
in which business men have responded 
to requests of the Supply Committee. 

When the government learned it had 
to buy canned peas for a million men 
the estimated pack for this year had 
already been sold to the wholesale 
trade, in accordance with the custom 
in the trade. The Supply Committee 
called a meeting at which all canners 
were represented. The government’s re- 
quirements were stated, amounting to 
twelve per cent of the expected pack. 
The canners undertook to reserve for 
the government this percentage of each 
producer’s output, and agreed with 
the Army officers that the prices should 
be determined by the Division, of Costs 
and Accountancy of the Department of 
Commerce after the packing season end- 
ed and the size of the crop and the costs 
were known and should be what this 
department regarded as “‘fair and just” 
prices. 

The Supply Committee then secured 
the consent of the wholesale jobbers and 
other buyers of canned peas to the de- 
duction by the canners of twelve per 
cent on all contracts. In this manner 
and because of the public spirit by which 
canners and wholesale jobbers were 
actuated, the Army is to receive its full 
supply of canned peas at fair prices and 
without delay. 
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Citizen’s Purse and Public Utilities 


By Clayton W. Pike, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The effect of regulation upon the pocket of almost every citizen 


public utilities companies is a 
thing which seriously affects 
i it «the pocket of almost every citi- 
zen. While I would hardly say that this 
is the most important function of gov- 
ernment, I will say that there are few 
governmental functions which affect the 
people more universally. 

Not only do rate reductions save you, 
Mr. Consumer, individually and directly 
a sum corresponding to your individual 
consumption, but indirectly they affect 
you far more. Cheaper coal, cheaper 
electric power, lower freight rates, mean 
cheaper cost of production in all the 
various manufactures in your com- 
munity, and tend to lower, or at least 
to restrain from going higher, the cost 
of various articles of food, clothing, etc., 
which every one uses. 


What Has Brought About This 
Regulation? 





The various utility companies of the 
United States have been for some years 
enjoying a condition which is a practical 
monopoly. In many cities there is but 
one street railway and one electric sup- 
ply company, altho at various times 
capitalists have endeavored to establish 
competing companies. In far the larger 
number of cities there is but one tele- 
phone company. I am not expressing 
an opinion as to whether or not a mo- 
nopoly is best for public utilities, but only 
the fact that such monopoly has existed 
and does exist. 

Under this situation we have seen in 
many cases the evil effects of monopoly 
in the shape of poor service or perhaps 
dangerous service, in exorbitant rates, 
and in a financial debauch of which the 
Rock Island and the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford railroads are perhaps 
the most shining examples. You will 
perhaps recall one of the most vicious 
incidents of the New Haven history, 
which, as I remember, was something 
like this: A man in New Haven bor- 
rowed money from the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford railroad; with it 





ye” OVERNMENTAL regulation of 


financed the purchase of certain Rhode 


Island trolleys for some two and a half 


million dollars, and then sold these same 
trolleys to the New Haven road for over 
twenty-four millions. 

There appear to be three remedies for 
these evils. 

First:. Competition. This, however, 
is in general practically unattainable. 

Second: Public Ownership. This has 
the objections that it builds an even 
bigger political machine — there are 
750,000 employes in the electric utilities 
alone—that it is generally less efficient; 
and, further, it is practically as difficult 
to secure as is competition, perhaps more 
so because our cities in general have been 
so wastefully managed that they are 
deeply in debt already and they have 
not begun to provide for the many public 
improvements which are badly needed. 
Therefore, in addition to the adverse 
influences which the existing utilities 
companies would naturally exert against 
public ownership, it is well nigh impos- 
sible for the cities to secure the necessary 
capital. 

The third remedy is Regulation by 
Law, and that is the remedy which is 
being adopted more and more. 


Purposes of Regulation 


‘ The essence of the purposes of regu- 
lation is to obtain the benefits of com- 
petition so far as possible. without its 
inherent defects. These benefits con- 
sist of rates as near cost as_ possible, 
satisfactory service, and the eager search 
for new business and correspondingly 
prompt extensions of plant to secure it. 

The principal defects of competition 
are the duplication of investment which 
occurs when there are two competing 
plants; and destructive rate cutting, 
which eventually brings about either 
poor service or an ultimate combination 
of the competing companies. 

The general nature of regulation so 
far may be summarized as follows: 

(a) Financial: 
While the water injected in the past 
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is not squeezed out, the issuance of 

new securities is restricted so that 

there is an equivalent amount of prop- 
erty behind them. In other words, 
new issues are anhydrous rather than 

Super-aqueous. 

(b) Safety: 

Rules are put in force which pre- 
scribe the methods of construction and 
operation, for example the methods 
of constructing overhead electric lines, 
or a method of construction at railway 
crossings, or the so called full crew law. 

(c) Service: 

Service rules are issued which pre- 
scribe astandard of service; for example, 
that the gas pressure or electric pres- 
sure shall not vary beyond certain 
limits; that bills for electricity shall 
contain the reading of the meter and 
the previous month’s reading, the 
reading per unit, etc.; that the com- 
pany must make extensions for new 
customers under certain conditions. 

(d) Rates: 

Here regulation comprises raising 
or lowering rates as a whole or adjust- 
ing them for different classes of serv- 
ice. For example,in the Philadelphia 
Electric Case there was a combination 
of both of these; the revenue of the 
company was lowered as a whole by 
one million and fifty thousand dollars; 
some of the rates were left undisturbed 
but rates for residence lighting, small 
power users, and city street light 
were much reduced. 

While finance, safety, and _ service 
are quite as important as, and perhaps 
more so, than rates, still I find that it 
is a question of rates that is most univer- 
sally of interest and I am _ therefore 
taking up this matter a little more in 
detail. 

Principles of Rate Fixing 

A utility company is entitled to earn 
a reasonable return for the services 
which it renders. These services are the 
furnishing of capital and management. 

What is a reasonable return? 

(a) Must be sufficient to ensure 
good service, therefore to cover oper- 
ating expenses, maintenance, and fixed 
charges. 


(b) 


Must be sufficient to provide 


stability, therefore to allow setting aside 
sufficient to take care of depreciation 


and a surplus to provide against 
lean years. 
(c) Must be sufficient to secure 
capital for extensions. 

If the company has up-to-date equip- 
ment and good engineering management 
there is no great difficulty in fixing the 
return to be allowed, which is usually 
such as to allow seven or eight per cent 
dividends on stock. If the company 
has an antiquated plant or poor manage- 
ment then there is generally much con- 
tention over proper operating expenses 
and reserve for depreciation. 

Usually the reasonable return is con- 
sidered as some reasonable rate of re- 
turn upon a so called “fair value.”” The 
use of the word value is productive of 
much contention. Volumes have been 
written upon its various meanings. More 
volumes would be printed upon it were 
it not for the high price of paper. 


The Fixing of Fair Value 


One of the earliest contentions was 
that this value depended upon the rate 
which the utility company was earning 
at the moment. For instance, suppose 
a company was getting a net income of 
$100,000. Then it was argued that its 
value must certainly be a million or a 
million and a quarter. Perhaps its stocks 
and bonds did not aggregate over half 
a million. Perhaps its property could 
be reproduced for $400,000... Neverthe- 
less it was gravely argued that a property 
whose net income was $100,000 must be 
worth at least a million and that a prop- 
erty worth a million was entitled to 
charge such rates that its net income 
would be $100,000. 


This is, of course, our old friend the 
“argumentum in circulo’” that we met 
with in our study of logic. It is like a 
merry-go-round, profitable indeed for 
its owners but its patrons get nowhere. 
It resembles the classic inquiry as to 
which came first—the hen or the egg. 

What is really meant by “fair value” 
is the fixing of some fair amount upon 
which the utility company shall be al- 
lowed to earn the rate which has been 
determined as reasonable. Even the 
fixing of this ‘‘fair amount” is a very 
difficult matter, and at the very outset 
we are confronted with two different 
principles. 

Ist. Shall it be fixed upon the basis 
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of the property now owned by the 
company even tho only part of the money 
to buy this property was furnisht by 
the investors in the company’s securities 
and the other part furnisht by the con- 
sumers thru a surplus which has been 
accumulated by the payment of rates 
unnecessarily high. 


2nd. Or, according to the Massa- 
chusetts idea, shall the controlling 


factor in fixing “fair value’ be only the 
capital furnished by investors, honestly 
and prudently employed. 

Companies such as gas companies, 
which have been successful, which have 
obtained rates high enough to pile up 
large surpluses, naturally are strongly 
in favor of the first idea and claim that 
they should be allowed to continue to 
earn forever on the value of the property 
including surplus. They greet the Massa- 
chusetts idea with cries of “confisca- 
tion!” On the contrary, companies 
like trolley companies that have not yet 
past from the wilderness of early losses 
in the Canaan of big returns, greet this 
Massachusetts idea as a pillar of fire 
which shall lead them into the promised 
land. 

In general the regulating bodies in 
fixing a “fair amount,” place it some- 
where between the amounts derived from 
the application of these two principles 


General Procedure in a Rate Case 


Here is the general procedure in a rate 
case: 

Some public spirited citizen persuades 
some others to join him, gets a promise of 
financial support from them or from 
some business organization, employs 
some engineering and accounting ex- 
perts to make an investigation of a 
utility company’s affairs as well as they 
can from the outside. He makes a formal 
complaint thru his attorney to the 
regulating body, asks this body to make 
a thoro investigation and supports his 
complaint by the testimony of his 
experts as to what they have found. 
This may be that the stock is largely 
diluted, that the equipment is anti- 
quated, or that the service is poor and 
that the rates are too high. 

The company’s attorney, after having 
discredited the witnesses as much as 
possible by cross-examination, addresses 
the regulating body. He declares that 
all but one of the complainant’s wit- 


nesses, while honest and well intentioned 
gentlemen, have clearly shown during 
their testimony that they knew nothing 
of the subject and that the only one who 
has, to be sure, shown great theoretical 
knowledge, has not had enough practical 
experience in this line to give weight to 
his testimony. 


He pictures the respondent utility 
company as having an efficiency truly 
Prussian, a deep sense of the obligations 
to the community and _ philanthropic 
disposition that makes Rockefeller seem 
like a miser. His characterization of the 
complainant, while couched in Chester- 
fieldian language, is such as to cause 
his friends to walk on the other side of 
the street and his wife to wonder if she 
hasn’t made some terrible mistake. 


He then asks for the dismissal of the 
vase. 

Fortunately, perhaps the majority 
of the regulating body are themselves 
lawyers and are not wholly overwhelmed 
by his eloquence. If the complainant’s 
testimony seems worthy they continue 
with the case. The company produces 
evidence to show the “fair value’ of 
their property. This is generally based 
chiefly upon an inventory of their prop- 
erty and an estimate of what it would 
cost to reproduce it, made by consulting 
engineers employed by them. Being 
human, they want the value as high as 
possible and so generally contend for 
the reproduction cost rather than the 
actual or historical cost which is generally 
lower, because prices have been rising. 
As accounting was very crude, it is 
practically impossible to obtain the com- 
plete historical cost, so the reproduction 
cost is generally taken, if not as the con- 
trolling factor, at least as the basis of 
discussion. 

No matter how old the plant is, the 
company never wants as great a deduc- 
tion for depreciation as does the com- 
plainant. 

Variation Between Figures 


To the estimated cost of reproducing 
the tangible property are added esti- 
mated sums for the so-called intangi- 
bles—such as allowance for omissions 
in count, engineering, superintendence, 
contingencies, cost of organization, pat- 
ents, going concern value, etc. It is 
over these that the hottest fights rage 
and no wonder. One company put in a 
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claim of millions for patents most of 
which had long since expired. More 
preposterous still, a railroad’s engineer 
added to its estimated cost of road bed 
a percentage because the sand of the 
road bed had settled down in use and was 
now more valuable than when new. We 
all have heard of plenty of cases where 
companies capitalized the blue sky but 
this attempt to capitalize the force of 
gravitation presents some novelty. 

\s an engineer I blush to say that 
there have been some deviations between 
the fair values found by the engineers 
for the utilities and engineers for the 
complainants which are nothing short 
of scandalous. For example, in two of 
the worst cases the total claimed by the 
utility’s engineers was $11,058,508, the 
total calculated by the complainant’s 
engineers $4,362,783. While it is con- 
ceivable that the latter figure may 
have been as much too low as the former 
was too high, yet the commissioners 
didn’t think so, for they allowed $5,187,- 
582, only 12 per cent above the com- 
plainant’s figures and 53 per cent below 
the utilities’ claims. Many utilities 
engineers, however, are perfectly fair. 

Like a Case in Court 

Other evidence as to their financial 
history, their costs of operation, the 
quality of their service, is introduced. 

The complainant puts in his evidence 
in rebuttal, which consists largely in a 
check of the appraisal and operating 
cost figures by his engineers, and the 
attorneys sum up for each side. The 
general procedure is very much like 
a court case, except that the proceedings 
are somewhat less formal and that there 
is less exclusion of evidence on purely 
legal technicalities. 

The regulating body determines from 
the evidence the amount needed to pay 
for operating expenses, repairs, bond 
interest, and adds a sum to take care of 
depreciation. Then it fixes the fair 
amount upon which the company shall 
be allowed a return and the rates. 
This determines the recompense to the 
stockholders which, added to the other 
sum above, gives the allowable gross 
earnings. The rate schedule is then 


fixt so as to bring in this amount, as- 
suming what will be the volume of busi- 
ness of the various kinds. 
schedule, 


This adjust- 
while guided 


ment of rate 
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somewhat by the cost of furnishing 
the different classes of service, is largely 
influenced by other questions of policy. 


The Regulating Bodies 


Some regulation is performed by city 
councils, notably in the case of the 
Chicago Telephone Company. The leg- 
islatures have done a great deal thru 
general and special laws. But the 
present tendency is thru Public Service 
Commissions authorized by state law 
and appointed by the governor. Starting 
with Wisconsin the movement has spread 
till now most every self-respecting state 
possesses one. 

It was inevitable that regulation by 
municipalities should give way to some- 
thing broader, because most of the big 
utilities operate in several municipal- 
ities. For a similar reason there is a 
necessity for nation-wide regulation 
which has been partially met by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. It 
is particularly vital to the railroads 
that they should be subject to one regu- 
lating body rather than, as they now are, 
to too many with different rules and con- 
flicting view points. 

We now class and regulate as utilities 
the railroads, trolley lines, electric light 
and power companies, gas companies, 


telephones, and some steam _ heating 
companies. Professor Clyde L. King, 


Chairman of the Tri-State Milk Commis- 
sion, has urged that the supply of milk 
must soon be so regarded. I believe 
that the supply of coal and many of our 
foods will eventually be so treated. 

Whether or not we add to the existing 
list, it is vital that the regulation shall 
be not merely just, but it must be per- 
formed with far seeing judgment based 
upon profound knowledge. If we regu- 
late rates downward and expenses up- 
ward we shall reach a condition where 
capital will no longer seek these regulated 
industries. If by a multiplication of 
minute requirements, some of them 
unwise and some conflicting, we reduce 
their managers to clerks, the better 
brains will not enter the utilities field. 
As a consequence the utilities companies 
will first cease to grow and then decay. 

Let us hope and work for a regulation 
that will be wise enough to avoid this 
and will at the same time prevent 
any utility company from running away 
with our rights and our money 
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Mobilizing the Armies of Tar Babies 


By Paul N. Clancy, B. B., Se. D., Syracuse, N. Y. 


HE effort was made in the arti- 
cle in last month’s issue of THe 
“Z* RorTARIAN, to indicate the man- 
$4 ner in which the 150,000,000 
tons of coal tar, estimated to be the pro- 
duction in the United States for 1917, 
would be utilized for roofing, road build- 
ing, and in the various industries for 
making dyes, disinfectants, medicines, 
and explosives; and regret was exprest 
that so little would be utilized for making 
fertilizers. In this article the effort will 
be to continue a recital, in outline, of the 
uses of coal-tar and some speculations 
will be indulged in as to its possible use 
for the conservation of human life by the 
destruction of certain conditions that are 
inimical to life. 

In the making of perfumes and flavor- 
ings, coal-tar products occupy a com- 
manding position. In many instances 
the use of coal-tar derivatives serves to 
better advantage than the original natu- 
ral products. This is true, for instance, 
of the oil of wintergreen. Originally this 
was made from the oil of gaultheria or 
the oil of birch. The process was unre- 
liable, and the product not uniform in 
quality. Now most of the oil of winter- 








There have been many prejudices 





‘position of thou- 


green used is synthetic, made of salicylic 
acid, methyl alcohol and strong sulphuric 
acid. 

Similar statements could truthfully be 
made regarding many other items in 
almost daily use. The chemists have 
been able to get a better product by the 
synthetic process than by using the 
natural products which are supplanted. 
The process provides means for concen- 
tration which makes it possible for one 
drop of the artificial product to do the 
work of a pint of the natural element. 
For instance, a quarter of an ounce of 
beta-naphthol, if put into a test tube with 
an equal quantity of alcohol and a few 
drops of sulphuric acid and then heated 
gently, will give such a strong orange 
scent as to be disagreeable. The dozens 
of different perfumes now on the market 
are possible only because of the{synthetic 
process of making artificial perfumes from 
coal-tar derivatives. 

The war, which has put the American 
coal-tar industry on its mettle and com- 
pelled it to press forward, has demon- 
strated many new ways for using the 
products. For sani- 
tary purposes on a 
battle field, coal-tar 
disinfectants have 
no peer. The dis- 


sands upon thou- 
sands of bodies of 
dead men and ani- 
mals in such a man- 
ner that epidemic 
will not follow is a 
matter of vast im- 
portance. Coal tar 
has provided the 
means to do this ef- 
fectually. The 
practical use made 
of coal-tar for this 
purpose would seem 
to bear out the con- 
tention of the engi- 
neer quoted before 
with reference to 
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fifty cadavers. The subjacent earth was complete- 
ly dried and disinfected.”’ 

All of this suggests the potential power which is 
interwoven in all the qualities that compose coal in 
its original state, and which are liberated by de- 
structive influence. It makes one wonder if the 
theory that everything in nature is used over and 
over again is not exemplified to a wonderful degree 
in that hydrocarbon substance which we call coal. 

It is said, and possibly not without truth, that 
nothing is ever lost in nature. When we view the 
varied purposes to which coal by-products are put; 
when we recall that every event in human existence 
requires at some time or other the agency of some 
coal-tar derivative; we wonder if coal is the com- 
posite matter, the substance which attracts all to 





making. 





vapor. 


it that it may unite them all for future use. 
We know, of course, that coal is ashes in the 


Would not this confirm such a theory? 


Coal gives us matter in so many forms; solid, liquid, 
_It excites our admiration. 
properties demand recognition and intensive utili- 


Its versatile 


Ne ae ee ee zation. 
/ / f What of the future? Many of the practices of 
/ the past entailing great economic loss are with us 


in the present. 


Is it not possible for the industrial 


chemist searching into coal-tar possibilities to 


a solve some of them? 


coke ovens furnishing their own fuel. A 
description of such methods, in an in- 
stance where a number of bodies had 
been buried hastily and epidemic was 
feared, although not pleasing, cannot fail 
to be of interest. I quote from the 
report: 

“Following the principle that certain 
resinous and empyreumatic substances 
have the property, when burned in the 
presence of fatty matters, of producing 
an enormous intensity of heat, M. Cre- 
teur chose coal-tar as a combustible. 
The earth covering the tumuli was re- 
moved until the black and fetid layer in 
contact with the bodies was reached. 
This layer was disinfected with a solu- 
tion of phenic acid, then the corpses were 
uncovered and rapidly sprinkled with 
chloride of lime. The coal-tar was then 
poured into the interstices between them 
and set on fire by means of straw soaked 
in petroleum. Such was the intensity of 
the caloric disengaged that the fullest 
graves were reduced by three-fourths in 
from fifty-five to sixty minutes. It was 
not possible to approach the flames except 
at a distance of four or five meters (12 to 
15 feet). It required only five or six 
tons of tar to incinerate two hundred and 


We are told that in the United States we 
suffer a loss of $330,000,000 yearly on ac- 
count of tuberculosis. Coal-tar prod- 
ucts have done their part in the past to 
keep the loss from growing larger. Does 
not this give cause to hope that they may 
furnish a specific and a preventive that 
will eradicate tuberculosis completely? 
We know that consumption is caused by 
wasting tissue. We have seen that coal- 
tar in some form has prevented tissue 
waste in animals and in vegetables. May 
we not hope that it will do the same for 
the human race? 

The annual toll of typhoid fever in the 
United States is $50,000,000, according 
to some authorities. Most typhoid is 
the result of pollution in some form. 
May not the peculiar properties of coal- 
tar be made use of to purify all these 
sources of pollution? All elements con- 
ducive to purification are present in 
coal-tar. 


Rats are said to destroy $360,000,000 
worth of property every year; they carry 
disease also. The products of the coke 
ovens are capable of dealing with this 
nuisance. These products can be put to 
use to destroy the rats, without endan- 
gering human life. We know that coal- 


tar possesses the elements of destruction 
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as it possesses all the elements of preservation. | 
The smoke nuisance costs us $100,000,000 an- 


nually. 


It is possible that matter which goes up 
in smoke might be utilized immediately. 


It is , 


almost a sure guess that some quality of coal-tar n/N 
can be found of service in binding or harnessing \ 


smoke. 


An annual loss of $50,000,000 is charged to the 

We need no stretching of the imagina- ~ 
tion to understand the possibilities which lie in the 
Itisamatter |, 
of prime importance for us to protect and conserve 
Without plant life we can have no 
We have seen that coal-tar can pro- 


cattle tick. 
power of coal-tar to combat this evil. 
our animal life. 


animal life. 
tect and conserve plant life. 


It is the chemist’s art and duty to prepare the 
On what he builds, others must fashion. 
Only to daring dreamers who have the courage of 
their convictions, may we look for these accom- 
Some things which are regarded now 
as nuisances may be turned to good account. 

It has not been so long since some alarmists were 
telling all about the danger inherent in the use of 
They overlooked its good. 
They would have had us stop the experimenting 


way. 


plishments. 


a coal-tar product. 





which is so essential to progress, lest we become a 


coal-tar people. 
Such people need not fear. The basic 
principle of coal-tar is known to our 
chemists. Without doubt the mists will be 
dispelled. They have a line on its possi- 
bilities. They are acquainted with its 
operation. The rest is a matter of detail. 
Abuses exist everywhere and no busi- 
ness is immune from them. So, it may 
not be amiss to say that they exist in the 
coal-tar industry. The most pessimistic 
must admit, however, that the good over- 
balances the evil. The housewife who 
rails against coal-tar and looks to the 
label to see if the preserves she has pur- 
chased are kept fresh by the use of coal- 
tar does not hesitate to use paraffin to 
seal her own home-made preserves. 
What is needed is a program of educa- 
tion. People should be taught that the 
art of chemistry has proved the bene- 
ficial value of coal-tar products. Much 
of the agitation against their use is 
founded on ignorance, and no doubt has 
been fostered by the unbusinesslike 
methods of some manufacturers who 
have abused public confidence. The 
producer who will take a chance with a 
dye not thoroly pure, for the sake of 
a little extra profit, has no place in legiti- 
mate commercial life. No chemist of 
good standing would advise the use of 
preservatives or coloring matter which 


he believes to be injurious. The quacks 
should be exposed. 

In spite of opposition, the coal-tar in- 
dustry has a place second to none in our 
industrial. our economic, our social, and 
our commercial life. It remains for 
those interested in its further and con- 
tinued progress to see to it that the dan- 
gers which formerly crept in are not per- 
mitted to flourish, or to remain. From 
comparative nothingness it has grown, 
in a short time, to gigantic proportions. 
It gives employment to hundreds of 


‘thousands of people. 


The few uses indicated to which coal- 
tar products have been successfully put, 
are sufficient to show their widespread 
utility. The aggregate influence which 
coal-tar exerts upon our lives is difficult 
to estimate. But we need to mobilize an 
even greater army of Tar Babies. 





Indexes to Volumes of 
**The Rotarian’”’ 


Printed indexes of Volumes IX, 
VII, VI, and V of THe RotTarian 
may be obtained by those who have use 
for them for binding with their files by 
writing to International Headquarters at 
Chicago. 
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A Patriotic Grab 
At Opportunity 


By Littell McClung, Montgomery, Ala. 


YTOTARIAN A. C. DAVIS, Mont- 
gomery, Ala., has made a patri- 
otic grab at Opportunity, built 
Co 6a successful new business for 
himself, rendered a service to his country 
in the food conservation movement, and 
acquired the nickname of ‘“Cilo.”’ 

Davis lives in the United States, in 
the central south where agricultural and 
business conditions are undergoing such 
rapid changes that many of the inhabi- 
tants cannot keep up with them. 

Right after the outbreak of the Great 
War, when the price of cotton in the 
United States tumbled to five cents a 
pound, the entire South—almost over- 
night—began changing its whole system 
of farming and doing business. The cry 
of ‘‘Feed ourselves’”” now sweeping the 
country, rang out in the Cotton 
Belt three years ago, and is still ringing. 

Davis saw tremendous changes coming 

awful fast—and askt himself: ‘“‘How 
can | put my business in line with these 
changes and still make it of real service 
to my community and my country?” 

He did some hard thinking, based on 
first-hand knowledge of the section in 
which he lived, and then got the answer 
—Silos. 

“Silos are the greatest conservators of 
food ever discovered,” he said. ‘‘They 
are the only store-houses in existence that 
actually increase the food value of what 
you put into them. We can have no 
successful livestock industry without 
silos and livestock is a vital need.”’ 





And Davis began building concrete 
silos. At that time there were virtually 


no silos in the Cotton Belt. A concrete 
silo was as rare as a cool day in July. 
Thousands of people had never seen one. 
When Davis put up several, the folks 
gazed at the glistening white monuments 
to progress in questioning amazement. 
\gainst numerous discouragements, he 
continued his educational campaign and 
the building of silos. He showed that the 
building of a silo, thus making use of 
forty per cent of the food value in corn 
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Davis, Montgomery (Ala.) Rotarian, and 
one of his monuments to progress— 
a concrete silo. 


that otherwise goes to waste, is not only 
very profitable, but a duty every farmer 
owes his country. 

Davis has built more silos than any 
other man in the South—and in quite a 
limited territory at that. 

‘‘And the best part of it,” says Ro- 
tarian Davis, “is that the man who has 
a silo profits far more than I do by 
building him one. And both of us are 
doing our country a service.” 

Today, careful calculation shows there 
are just half enough silos in the United 
States for the 22,000,000 dairy cows 
alone, to say nothing of the vaster num- 
ber of beef cattle that should have silage 
during the lot-feeding season. Silage 
can also be made of clover and alfalfa. 
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A Day With the Rotary Nurse 


By Mrs. Annie L. Hansen, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Superintendent, District Nursing Association 


The good work done 
by the District Nursing 
Association of Buffalo 
appealed particularly to 
the Buffalo Rotary Club 
and about a year ago the 
club obligated itself to 
pay the salary and ezx- 
penses of one district 
nurse to look after the 
children of the poor and 
help them to grow up 
healthy in mind and 
body. The nurse is 
Miss Henrietta Schultz. 
The secretary of the 
Buffalo Rotary Club will 
be pleased to give in- 
formation upon this sub- 
ject to Rotary clubs de- 
siring to take up similar 
work. 


T was mid- 
summer 
and the 

f heat from 

the previous day 
still lingered in the 

air of the early | . 
morning when the sia 
Buffalo Rotary 
Nurse started out on 
her day’s work. Per- 
haps she felt a great desire for the cool 
shade of woods and lake, and a longing 
for a day of rest, but if so she did not 
mention it, and no one would have 
learned from her cheerful face and breezy 
manner that the previous day had been 
exceptionally hot and wearisome. 

During her years of training in the 
hospital and the added years of training 
in public health work, she had carried 
before her eyes always the vision of help- 
less little tenement children calling for a 
better chance in life, and so with pre- 
liminary training completed she was now 
engaged in her chosen life work, and per- 
sonal desires soon faded before the urg- 
ent calls of the day. 


A Pitiful Case 


At 8:30 a. m. the nurse stopt before 
the entrance to a large tenement in a 
foreign section of the city. A small 
girl of about eight years was trying to 
persuade a sickly looking infant to drink 








from a feeding bottle 
containing a pale 
brown liquid. The 
| baby was dirty and 
| hot and looked very 
unattractive, and 
the nurse found the 
food it was being 
coaxed to take was 
weak coffee. Fur- 
ther investigation 
disclosed the follow- 
| ing conditions: The 
| father of the family 
| had gone to work, 
following an evening 
of drinking, without 
breakfast or (any 
thought of providing 
any for the four chil- 
dren; and (the worst 
fate for children) 
there was a drunken 
mother. 





The nurse im- 
mediately bathed 


Miss Henrietta Schultz, Buffalo the babv and 
Rolary Nurse ; 


taught the little sis- 
ter how to do it; got 
the mother roused sufficiently to turn 
over money for food for the children 
and milk for’ baby, and went with the 
little sister and the baby to the milk 


-dispensary near by. 


At the dispensary, her assistant was 
busy arranging for the weekly clinic for 
that particular district and greeting the 
little patients and their mothers upon 
their arrival. 

When the Rotary Nurse arrived, the 
assistant gave her report of the previous 
day’s work, and received instructions 
regarding the various cases in her charge. 
Soon were gathered mothers and babies 
to the number of 44, and quite a social 
time began. Each mother undrest her 


baby and the nurse weighed it, and 
whether the infant had gained or lost in 
weight could be read by the onlooker in 
the mother’s face without any glance at 
the scale. 

Each mother had some little joy or 
sorrow to tell the nurse, and advice and 
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instruction was given each, in the five 
minutes’ private conference in the weigh- 
ing room. At 10 a. m. the doctor ar- 
rived, and the friendly gossip among 
the mothers in the waiting room stopt as 
he greeted them, and began again as 
soon as he closed the door to his office. 


Helping the Mothers 


One by one the nurse ushered mothers 
and babies in to consult the doctor, and 
in each case he had some special order 
for the small patient. This baby was 
to be given vegetable soup, so the nurse 
must call on Mrs. A. tomorrow and 
demonstrate the preparation of the soup. 
Another baby must have an increase 
of cream in his diet. So the nurse must 
call on Mrs. B. andjdemonstrate the 
new food formula. Another baby was 
not gaining at all and the nurse must 
spend an hour a day with the mother to 
prepare the food and bathe the baby 
herself. Mrs. H. nurses her baby but 
is not taking proper care of herself, so 
baby is not gaining, therefore the nurse 
must call and teach Mrs. H. how to 
select and cook her own food, and try 
to arrange proper hygienic conditions 
and more rest in her home. 


Then came the new baby and his sis- 
ter found by the nurse that morning. 
The doctor decided the only chance the 
poor mite had for life was a long rest 
in the Children’s Hospital, and also 
recommended a vacation at the Fresh 
Air Mission for little sister. The nurse 
‘phoned the office of the District Nurs- 
ing Association and got permission to 
take the baby to one of the Association’s 
endowed beds in the Children’s Hospital, 
and also the use of an auto. Taking 
baby and little sister, she started for 
the factory where the father workt. 
There she told her tale to the Superin- 
tendent and was allowed to talk to the 
father, get his consent to her plans for 
the children and before 2 p. m. the baby 
was lying in a cool clean bed in the hos- 
pital and arrangements were made with 
the Children’s Aid Society to get the 


—— 
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other children more properly cared for. 


Fly Screens and Gratitude 


Even nurses have to eat sometimes, 
so at a late lunch the Rotary Nurse 
once more met her assistant nurse and 
issued her orders for the afternoon’s 
work. Then she accompanied the as- 
sistant to a difficult case where the ex- 
pert knowledge of the Rotary Nurse was 
needed by the pupil nurse. As they left 
this home the mother of the wee patient 
exclaimed with feeling, ““God is very 
good to send you to me with the fly 
screen.’ She referred to the gift of a 
fly screen for the “‘parlor’’ where the sick 
child was lying, only being allowed in 
that sacred room after much persuading 
by the nurse, who found the baby first 
in a hot stuffy bedroom near a hot kitch- 
en stove. The mother was particularly 
glad of the fly screen because she fondly 
imagined that not only would flies be 
kept out, but also pneumonia germs from 
the house across the yard where a man 
was ill with the dread disease. 

At 3:30 p. m. the nurse began her round 
of visits in the homes, taking the most 
urgent first, leaving the least impor- 
tant until the day following. The special 
orders of the doctor were carried out in 
each home and added to these the nurse 
preacht and demonstrated to mothers in- 
dividually and mothers in groups the 
gospel of health—fresh air, cleanliness, 
proper food. 

Building Better Citizenship 


The immigrant mother was asked to 
consider what it is to mean to her baby 
to be born in America, and the founda- 
— stones for better citizenship were 
laid. 

So the nurse fulfills her patriotic duty 
and can go home with assurance in her 
own mind that her work has been for 
her country as well as for each home she 
entered during this scorching July day. 

The Rotary Club of Buffalo is saving 
infant lives for the ‘city and state by 
providing this one extra nurse on the 
staff of the District Nursing Association. 
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The Rotary Spirit in Business 


Whitney 
invented 
the cotton 
gin. In 1807 Fulton 
and Livingston put 
into operation the 





By M. B. Rosenberry, Madison, Wis. 


The fundamental idea of service is the 
doing of something for others. The Gold- 
en Rule does not say, ‘‘Whatsoever you 
would that men should do unto you, hire 
somebody else to do for them;’’ it says, ‘‘do 


’ 


ye even so unto them.’ 


in this wonderful 
provision of a boun- 
tiful nature. 

The natural dis- 
position of human- 
kind to acquire land 
and amass wealth 


first successful 
steamboat. In 1830 
the invention of an improved rail made 
possible a great advance in land transpor- 
tation. In 1831 McCormick invented 
the reaping machine, which was to cheapen 
the cost of bread to the world and produce 
wonderful economical changes. In 1844 
Morse perfected the transmission of in- 
telligence by electricity, an agency which 
was thereafter to make the commercial 
world a unit. In 1845 Elias Howe invented 
the sewing machine. In 1866 the first 
permanent Atlantic cable was established. 
In 1876 the commercial telephone was made 
a possibility, and in the same year inven- 
tions were made which perfected or were 
to result in the perfection of the gas en- 
gine. 

During the closing decades of the nine- 
teenth century innumerable inventions 
and improvements of machines designed 
to create and distribute electrical energy 
and apply it to the processes of manu- 
facture were made. 


Opening a New Continent 


From these and other fundamental 
inventions there flowed during the last 
half of the nineteenth century a stream of 
adaptations of the ideas conceived by 
these great inventors by means of which 
steam, gas and electricity were applied to 
almost every process of production and 
transportation. These inventions and dis- 
coveries came with the opening up of a 
new continent. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury America was a veritable mine of 
natural resources, an infinitude of un- 
appropriated wealth in various forms, 
which lay awaiting the coming of its own- 
ers. Vast areas of fertile, arable lands 
offered almost limitless opportunities for 
the expansion of agriculture, commerce and 
transportation. People from across the 
oceans flocked to our shores to share 


was_ tremendously 
stimulated and as 
a people we engaged in a mad scramble 
to acquire for our individual benefit as 
much as possible of this great treasure 
which was to be had for the taking. 


Wealth Paramount 


The whole process of creating and accu- 
mulating wealth was speeded up by the 
application of steam and_ electricity; 
changes were so rapid that it was difficult 
for the average man to keep his bearings. 
Many clung desperately to the traditions 
of the past, only to find themselves out- 
distanced in the race by their less cautious 
but more daring and fortunate fellows. 
The prospect was indeed alluring. The 
forests, mines and lands of the country 
seemed boundless in extent and richness. 
We bent every energy to the creation and 
appropriation of wealth. Why think of 
distribution when each could take what he 
wanted? 

We became careless of methods; we dis- 
regarded the future, and we lost sight of 


.some of the fundamental principles which 


govern society. Our people were imbued 
with the ideas so often declared by the 
early fathers, that all which mankind 
needed was equality of opportunity to 
produce the most beneficial results. The 
individualistic tendency of our people 
was strengthened, sense of social respon- 
sibility was weakened, and the govern- 
ment, state or national, did little more 
than to facilitate the exploitation of our 
natural resources. 

Under such circumstances as these it is 
not strange that material considerations 
soon predominated over all others. The 
age in which we live is admittedly material- 
istic. It is not strange that it is so. It 
would be strange if it were otherwise. 

As a nation we have literally wallowed 
in wealth. We have allowed it to seem 
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the sole end of our ambition, the chief 
reason for our existence. Apparently 
we have had time for nothing but the 
accumulation of money and _ property. 
It has absorbed our thoughts and ener- 
gies. Our schools and colleges have had 
for their aims mainly the making of their 
graduates more efficient in money get- 
ling. The success of teachers has been 
measured, not by their contribution to 
the welfare of society, but by the amount 
of salary they are able to demand. In 
this connection | cannot help thinking 
and speaking of Stephen M. Babcock, a 
professor in the University of Wisconsin, 
who refused to patent his invention of a 
cheap and simple milk testing apparatus 
and gave it to the world as his contribu- 
tion to the general welfare, and thereby 
signally served his employers, the people 
of the State of Wisconsin. This man, 
who had fairly within his grasp a great 
fortune, was big enough and _ public- 
spirited enough to rise above the ma- 
terialistic tendencies of his day. 

If we were not submerged by material- 
ism we would as a people respond to the 
splendid sacrifice of this great man and 
noble citizen and so reward his ability, 
faithfulness and unselfish service as to 
do credit to ourselves, honor and justice 
to him, and stimulate in others the de- 
sire to render like service in the future. 


Materialistic Tendencies 

IXven our religious life has not been 
free from the taint of materialism. The 
work of a preacher is often measured, not 
by the inspiration which he gives to the 
community in which he lives, not by the 
spiritual power which he exerts and by 
which he directs men’s thoughts to nobler 
and higher things. but by the size of his 
salary. 

We have not been satisfied to deal 
alone with purely material things, which 
are properly the subject of trade and 
commerce, but almost every human 
activity has, in some form or other, been 
capitalized and commercialized, until 
as a people we think almost entirely in 
dollars and cents. 

ven in the present great crisis which 
stirs our natures to their depths, we as a 
people do not think as much of what 
we may be called upon to sacrifice for 
or the principles which are at stake or 
the welfare of future generations as we 
do of what it is going to cost us in cash 
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and loss of comfort. Someone re-echoed 
this sentiment a few months ago in the 
remark that we have made lots of money 
out of the European war and we ought to 
keep it and not spend it as if money was 
the real thing. 

Nalions have been great withoul ma- 
lerial wealth, bul no nation has ever been 
great that was spiritually weak. 

Reaction Due 

It is perfectiy natural therefore that 
there should be a reaction from mater- 
ialism; that men should come to realize 
that there are other things of priceless 
value to the individual, to the nation and 


to the race, which are not susceptible of 


measurement by the yardsticks of com- 
merce, or of being weighed in scales or 
stated in terms of money. In recent 
years there has been a conscious at- 
tempt to restate many fundamental 
truths. 

No one should belittle the accomplish- 
ment of our people along material lines; 
no one wishes to do so. But we should 
all recognize and realize that material 
advancement is not everything, in fact 
it may not even be the chief thing. 


Rotary’s Purpose 


Rotary is not so much a protest against 
materialism and the materialistic tend- 
encies in our life, as it is an effort to 
restate in terms of the experience of the 
average business man of our own day 
and generation, those great fundamental 
ethical truths and facts which underly 
our existence as individuals and as a 
nation. Rotary asks that age old ques- 
tion which has been put to every genera- 
tion and will be put to every generation 
so long as mankind continues, ‘‘What 
shall it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul?” 

Rotary is an effort to realize, in the 
business life of today, the consciousness 
of the true worth of things of the spirit. 
Our motto “He Prorirs Most Wuo 
ServVES Best” is as clear and direct and 
concise a statement of the deepest aspir- 
ations of mankind as can be made. The 
fundamental idea of service is the doing 
of something for others. 

One who does something for others 
for his own material benefit does not 
serve others, he exploits them. Service 
is selfish, and while, as the good book 
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says, it is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive, the lasting benefits derived from 
unselfish service are nonmaterial. 

After all are mgt the spiritual things 
of life the real things? Have we not always 
believed and realized this? What man en- 
grossed in getting money and in the struggle 
for power does not, even in his busiest 
moments, thank a kind Providence that he 
has a home, a wife, children, friends and a 
fireside? Who does not realize that without 
these all his material accumulations are 
incapable of satisfying the human heart? 
Without home and without friends, of what 
possible worth can accumulated wealth be? 

So that after all it is the things of the 
spirit rather than the material things that 
give life its genuine worth and it is in 
things spiritual that we find our highest 
satisfaction. 

While in the struggle for wealth which 
has absorbed the energies of this country 
for so many years we have perhaps over- 
looked and undervalued these greater 
things, we are endeavoring to give them a 
larger place in our everyday life, and 
realize anew their genuine worth and real 
present value. 

Rotary an Inspiration 

It was because of the fact that business 
had become selfish, because the mere 
accumulation of wealth had lost its fascina- 
tion, and because of the relation of things 
spiritual to our business lives, that Rotary 
was born. 

It is because Rotary supplies in the 
business life of the average man an ethical 
stimulant which was therefore lacking 
that it has had such a wonderful growth 
and made such progress. 

It is because men, having applied the 
principles of Rotary to their everyday busi- 
ness life, have found in it the greatest 
satisfaction and the highest reward that 
Rotary continues to be an inspiring thing. 

I should like to see its code of ethics 
printed in plain, clear type, framed in a 
neat frame standing upon the desk of every 
business man in America. If every busi- 
ness man in America, before he took up 
his work in the morning, would stop and 
read carefully its code of ethics, and en- 
deavor to apply it to his business during 
the day, a sweeter, kindlier spirit would 
prevail thruout the business world, and 
the pursuit of money would be sanctified 
and ennobled, and when accumulated 
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it would be used to benefit and bless man- 
kind and not be devoted to some selfish 
and unworthy end. 

When the principles of Rotary are fully 
applied in the life of our people, as I be- 
lieve they will be, if not under the banner 
of Rotary then in some other way, we will 
look with wonder upon many things of 
which we today unconsciously approve, or 
at least of which we do not disapprove. 
For one thing it will quicken our sense of 
social responsibility. 


New Era Is Here 


\ new era is not beginning, it is here; 
and it is my earnest hope and prayer that 
Rotary everywhere may be in the vanguard 
of this great movement. 

When this day comes it is my hope that 
individualism will live, but that there 
shall be along with it a deeper sense of 
social responsibility. Our individualistic 
ideas, it seems to me, have led us astray 
in some respects, and to that fundamental 
question which is asked of every age and 
every generation and of every society, 
‘Am | my brother’s keeper?” our day and 
generation has not given a correct answer. 

If he who serves best profits most, then 
that government and that society which 
recognizes the responsibility and _ dis- 
charges the obligationn which it owes to 
the less fortunate of its members must be 
the best. 

It has required the terrific economic 
pressure of a great war to force upon 
the consciousness of European nations the 
fact that mere theoretical legal equality 
does rot produce equality in fact. This 


‘idea, which was the product of the French 


Revolution, ignores the everyday experi- 
ence of mankind and the very structure 
of society as now organized, and | hope 
and trust that it will not require such a 
cataclysm as has befallen Europe to force 
upon the realization of America the fact 
that society is a unit; that it is the duty 
of the strong to care for the weak; and 
that we cannot have a submerged tenth, 
or any other submerged portion of our 
population, without essentially weakening 
the vitality of society itself. 

Rotary concerns itself not with the 
immediate benefits which are to accrue 
to its members commercially; there are 
many commercial organizatlons much bet- 
ter adapted to that purpose than Rotary. 

Rotary concerns itself not alone with 
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the welfare of the community in which 
it finds itself establisht, but Rotary is 
broader and bigger than this and is not 
limited in its scope by boundaries, state 
or national. 


A Rotarian regards his vocation not 
only as worthy and honorable, but as giving 
him an opportunity to render service to 
society at large, and giving him an oppor- 
tunity not only to improve himself, but as 
giving him an increasing strength and en- 
larging field for serving society. 


Rotary does not discourage business suc- 
cess; on the contrary, it encourages it, the 
practice of its precepts produces it, but 
it regards that success as real which is 
founded on the highest justice and morality. 


Rotary believes that commerce, and the 
exchange of goods and ideas are beneficial 
and legitimate, and the true Rotarian 
endeavors to set an example and to so 
conduct his own affairs that others may 
find it profitable and conducive to their 
happiness to emulate his example. 


\ Rotarian aims to give a perfect serv- 
ice, and when in doubt to give added 
service beyond the strict measure of his 
obligation. 

Friendship 


Rotary exalts friendship. But that man 
who takes upon his lips the sacred name 
of friend for the purpose of exploiting his 
neighbor, commercially or otherwise, is 
not only a disgrace to Rotary but to 
civilized society as well. If there is any 
social sin more deadly, more reprehensible 
than this, I do not know what it is. On 
the other hand, every man is entitled to 
the benefit of his true and real friendships. 
They are his greatest asset in prosperity 
as well as in adversity, and the advantage 
that he gains thereby is eminently ethical 
and proper. 

After all, when we come to the evening 
of life and sit by our fireside surrounded 
by our loved ones and ponder over the 
past, will we not realize more fully then 
than ever before the value of true friend- 
ship? Our little successes, petty ad- 
vantages, won in the struggle for wealth 
or place, will then be of little satisfaction. 
The game will be over and the counters 
worthless. But as we think back over the 
years, the things that will stand out will 
be our friends and the sweet communion 
that comes from true friendship. 


Except home and kin there is nothing 
that adds so much to the real value of 
our lives as do our friends, and one of the 
primary purposes and objects of Rotary 
is to promote among business men that 
true, deep, loyal friendship which is so 
much worth while. 


As we gather each week around the 
table, learn more of each other’s lives, of 
each other’s happiness, troubles and sor- 
rows, the bonds of friendship must neces- 
sarily grow stronger and deeper. 


Any man who does not appreciate, who 
does not realize, the true value of such as- 
sociation, is not worthy to take the word 
Rotary upon his lips. Any man having 
gained the confidence of his fellows who 
so far forgets himself as to make demands 
upon another in the name of that friend- 
ship and to abuse the confidence which 
he enjoys as a Rotarian, is not only un- 
worthy, he is a traitor to the very spirit 
of Rotary. 


Service being the cornerstone of Rotary, 
no Rotarian can take or will take any un- 
fair advantage of others or attempt to 
achieve success by questionable methods. 
He does not consider himself more obli- 
gated to his brother Rotarians than he is 
to every other man in human society. 
He believes in the universality of human 
rights, which are as deep and as broad as 
the race itself, and one of the purposes for 
which Rotary exists is to educate all men 
and all institutions. 


Rotary a Gospel of Service 


Finally, above and beyond everything 
else, the gospel of Rotary in business is 
a gospel of service; a gospel of deeds, not 
of words; a gospel of doing as well as think- 
ing. Its whole code is summed up in the 
Golden Rule: “All things whatsoever 
you would that men should do unto you, 
do you even so unto them,” which was 
laid down by the great Teacher two 
thousand years ago. 


The fundamental idea of this precept is 
doing. It demands personal service; not 
alone in the great things of life, but in 
the little things as well. Living up to this 
great principle in our business lives will 
make us better citizens, better men, better 
fathers and better husbands. Conformity 
to this principle will bring a change in our 
ideals, which after all is the real thing for 
which we as a people should seek. 
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If the American people as a people have 
any one fault which is greater than all 
others it is a credulous belief in nostrums, 
medical, social and political. As a people 
we think there somewhere exists a panacea 
for all our ills. If anything is wrong all 
that is necessary is enact a statute for- 
bidding it or regulating it and our troubles 
will be over. 

A stream cannot rise above its source; 
government in a democracy cannot be 
better than the people who make it. Real 
reforms must come from within, not from 
without. A change in the ideals for which 
we strive will produce a real change in 
the life of the nation. Without a change 
of ideals a change in our laws is ineffectual. 
When a law embodies the ideals of the 
people it is strong and productive of 
good; when it does not, it is a travesty and 
a stumblingblock. 

When this great ethical principle be- 
comes the rule of conduct for all our people, 
men will be judged by what they are and 
not by how much they have. Our first 
inquiry will not be, how much is a man 
worth, but how did he get it? Men will 
meet the demands of citizenship; they 
will give to the public service a fair share 
of their time and abilities. The man who 
attends public meetings and votes for reso- 
lutions in favor of civic improvement and 
lets his sidewalk go unshoveled and _ his 
lawn unmown; the man who cries out 
against bad government and fails to register 
and go to the polls and vote and to bear 
a fair share of the public burden, is not in 
favor of civic improvement and good 
government; he is in favor of “‘letting 
George do it,” and that should be his 
motto, and not ‘“‘He Prorirs Most Wuo 
SERVES Best.” 

Giving of Ourselves 

We cannot, as business men, discharge 
our obligations to society by writing 
checks. Contributions to welfare work 
of all kinds are certainly commendable. 
Contributions not backed up by the per- 
sonal service of the contributor are spir- 
itually ineffectual. The Golden Rule 
does not say, ‘““Whatsoever you would 
that men should do unto you, hire some- 
body else to do for them;” it says “do ye 
even so unto them.”’ That command lays 
a personal obligation upon every member 
of society. Paying may be part of doing 
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“our code, 


but it is not all of it, nor even the most of 
it. 

What people less fortunate than our- 
selves most desire is not our money, but 
it is that we should understand their trou- 
bles and sympathize with them in their 
sorrows. Money with this sympathy and 
understanding is good; without it, it often 
debases the receiver and defeats the very 
purpose for which it is given. 

There is joy in doing, stimulation in 
the very thought of being able to do, 
and it is this joy of service which Rotary 
seeks to bring into the lives of business 
men of today. By means of it business 
life will be ennobled, enriched and blessed 
in innumerable ways. 


Don’t Hire Substitutes 


Where we give our money, let us give 
ourselves; let us not hire substitutes. In 
the giving of ourselves we will certainly 
realize that it is more blessed to give than 
to receive. 

Let us strive to make our vocations wor- 
thy, to improve ourselves and our busi- 
ness, to deal honorably with all men, to 
so conduct our lives and our business as 
to set an example of right doing before 
the world. 

Let us hold fast to the friends that we 
have and by all fair and honorable means 
gain others. 

Let us make no selfish demands upon 
our friendships, and in no way abuse 
the confidence of those who trust us. 

Let us disdain personal success, material 
or otherwise, achieved by questionable 
means. 

Let us realize in our lives, as well as in 
the universality of human 
rights, the depths of love, human and 
Divine. 

And let us over all and above all “‘do 
unto others as we would have them do 
unto us.” 

Then we shall find in Rotary a spiritual 
inspiration which shall be good for us. 
That man who in everyday business life 
lives up to the standards of Rotary will not 
only have the greatest pleasure and satis- 
faction in this life, but when the veil 
parts and he is called from this plane to 
a higher and more complete existence he 
need not be afraid to die by the code by 
which he lived. 
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Rotarian Robert V. Kerr, florist member 
of the Houston, Texas, club, has his picture 
in a recent issue of EHveryweek, taken beside a 
basket of flowers sixteen feet high which was 
given to him by the National Society of 
Florists of which he is the president. 

* * * 

Rotarian Lawrence D. Tyson of Knox- 
ville, a West Pointer, colonel during the Span- 
ish American War, has been given a commis- 
sion as Brigadier-General in command of the 


Tennessee troops. 
* a * 


Rotarian C. D. SeCheverell of Superior, 
governor of Rotary District No. 9, is a 
member of the County Council of Defense, 
member of the local Draft Exemption Board, 
captain of the Home Guard military company. 
Otherwise he isn’t very busy. 

* * * 

Fred Galbraith—Colonel F. W. Gal- 
braith, Jr.—former first vice-president of the 
International Association of Rotary Clubs, 
and former president of the Cincinnati Rotary 
Club, was the subject of a page article in the 
Cincinnati Commercial Tribune of August 12. 
Fred is colonel of the First Regiment, Ohio 
National Guard, and by the time this is read 
he and his soldiers—‘‘my boys” as he calls 
them—may be at a training camp getting 
ready for the fighting in France. He also is 
president of The Business Men’s Club of 
Cincinnati and recently the members of this 
organization presented him with a handsome 
black war horse named “Bob.” This picture 
of him on “Bob” isreprinted by permission from 
The Optimist, the monthly publication of the 
Business Men’s Club of Cincinnati. The 
photograph was taken by Editor Rutherford 
S,. 40x: 


* * * 








Dr. Car! S. Patton, past president of 
the Rotary Club of Columbus (Ohio) has 
resigned as pastor of the First Congregational 
Church to accept the pastorate of the First 
Congregational Church at Los Angeles. 

* * * 

In the September issue of The Ladies’ 
Home Journal there appeared the following 
item on their ‘‘People you have heard and 
read about” page: ‘‘The Rev. Leslie Pidgeon, 
President of International Rotary, says that 
Henry Ford is a greater evangelist than Billy 
Sunday because he has shaken the devil out 
of vastly more people.”’ 
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Frank Mulholland, past president of 
the International Association, is raising ducks 
in Florida near Eustis. He says the ducks 
are his but Frank Waterman of New York 
claims them. The two Franks planned to 
go to their Florida places at the same time. 
Waterman wanted to raise ducks. He per- 
suaded Mulholland to buy the eggs and take 
them along, then said he would be delayed. 
Mulholland spent several days scouring the 
country for a hen that wanted to set, bought 
her and put her to work on the duck eggs. 
That’s why he insists the ducks belong to him 
and not to Waterman. 

* * * 

Rabbi A. H. Silver, honorary member 
of the Rotary Club of Wheeling, whose 
article on ‘‘Rotary and the Soul of Business” 
in a recent issue of THe Rorarian attracted 
such favorable comment, has accepted a call 
to Cleveland. Rabbi Silver was born in 
Russia 24 years ago. 

* * * 


Davis Ewing, secretary of the Bloom- 
ington Rotary Club, has returned home from 
an extended trip to South America. 


























Col. F. W. Galbraith, First Ohio Regiment, on‘ Bob,’ 
given him by the Business Men’s Club 
of Cincinnati. 
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Sylvester L. Weaver, former president 
of the Rotary Club of Los Angeles, has been 
elected a director of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of that city. 

ok * * 


President Chas. E. Cochran of the 
Rotary Club of Portland (Oregon) has been 
elected a member of the executive board of 
the League to Enforce Peace. 

+“ aS + 


Albert Ehrgott of the San Francisco 
Rotary club, who has been connected with 
the Y. M. C. A. for some time, has accepted 
an important position with the California 
Law Enforcement League. 

* * * 


Lawrence E. Lund, member of the San 
Diego Rotary Club for several years, who 
recently moved to Oakland, has been elected 
a member of the Oakland club. 

7” * * 


Rotarian Walter Parker of New Orleans, 
inland waterway expert, has been appointed 
assistant to Secretary of Commerce Redfield, 
for the express purpose of promoting a revival 
of the extensive use of inland water transpor- 
tation systems. The United States Govern- 
ment has undertaken this movement as a 
war measure to relieve the freight congestion 
on the railroads. 

Rotarian Dr. F. Temple Brown is a captain 
in the medical reserve. 

Rotarian Geo. W. Rowbotham, captain in 
the Naval Reserves, has been stationed at 
Galveston. 

* *x * 

Robert L. Biggers, youngest son of 
Rotarian W. D. Biggers of Detroit, former 
International vice-president, being six months 
too young to be drafted in the National army, 
enlisted in the aviation corps of the navy. 
He is in the training camp at Pensacola, Fla, 

* * * 

Rotarian John L. Bacon of San Fran- 
cisco, who has a commission as captain in the 
Engineer Corps, has reported for duty at 
Washington. 


* * * 


President A. E. Hutchings of the Kan- 
sas City (Mo.) Rotary Club and former gov- 
ernor of the 11th District is feeling pretty 
lonesome these days because his son, Harland 
B., has gone to the Naval Training School at 
Goat Island, San Francisco, for three months’ 
training prior to entering the regular navy 
service. 

* * * 

Jacob R. Perkins, for five years one of 
the leading members of the Rotary Club of 
Sioux City, lowa, has resigned his position 
as pastor of the First Christian Church in that 
city to accept the position of Warden of the 
lowa State Penitentiary at Fort Madison. 
Every member of the Sioux City club is con- 
fident that Jake will be a big success as a 
prison warden. Readers of THe Rorarian will 
readily recall the many excellent contributions 
that have appeared in this magazine from 
Rotarian Perkins. He left Sioux City to 
take up his new business on September Ist. 
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A farewell dinner was given to him in his 
honor at the Commercial Club, attended by 
nearly 200. Among the speakers were Bishop 
Garrigan, Rabbi Sternheim, Mayor Andrews 
and several Rotarians. 

* * * 


Robert F. Bowe, former secretary of the 
Rotary Club of Greenville, South Carolina, 
has joined the ranks of the Involuntary Past 
Rotarians, having moved to New York City. 
Last year Bob was chairman of the Interna- 
tional Committee on Business Methods. 


* * * 


Rotarian Lewis A. Jones of Montgom- 
ery, who has been in charge of the Federal 
Government’s drainage work in the Gulf 
states for several years, has been transferred 
to the Engineers’ Reserve Corps for military 
service. 

o * * 


Three members of the Rotary Club of 
Clinton have enlisted for service. They are 
President Dr. Harry Reynolds and Emil Flindt 
and Orin Roberts. 

* * * 


Rotarian Henry F. King of Boston was 
greatly disappointed because illness kept 
him from attending the Rotary Convention 
at Atlanta. Henry wrote the words to the 
Rotary Marching Song, which was first sung 
at the San Francisco Convention, and has 
been sung at Cincinnati and Atlanta since 
then. He has written the words to a number 
of other songs, some of which have been 
printed in this magazine. His latest are 
patriotic verses to be sung to the tune of 
‘Dixie,’ as follows: 


OUR COUNTRY FOREVER 
By Henry F. King 
(Tune, ‘‘ Dizie’’) 


Land of freemen, land victorious, 
Land with past and present glorious, 

The goal of bondmen everywhere. 
No kings or princes rule the nation, 
Emperor’s or Czar’s dictation 

Has no place in freedom’s air 

CHorus 

Our Country now forever, 

Hurrah! hurrah! 
The home of despot never, 

But the bright and guiding star 
Of all opprest, in bondage ever crying, 
Mankind is blest where freedom’s flag is fly- 

ing! 


See Old Glory proudly streaming, 
Stars in azure brightly gleaming, 
Stripes of white, thy honor pure, 
Stripes of red, thy warm heart glowing, 
All thy love for mankind showing, 
While the world shall yet endure. 


Land of peace, with joy we greet thee! 
All in love may nations meet thee, 

With thy face turned toward the sun 
Of righteousness, forever flowing, 
Seeds of love and honor sowing, 

Blest of God, most favored one! 
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Recent Additions to Rotary Family 


In the good old summer time organizing work is presumed to be quiet but during July 


and August seven new clubs were instituted. 


The total number of clubs in Canada has been 


increased from fifteen to seventeen by the organization of Rotary Clubs at Regina and Saska- 
toon. The geographical location of the five new clubs in the United States indicates that 
activity in extension work has been widespread rather than confined to any particular section 
of that country. It is expected that from now on there will be from ten to twenty new clubs 
organized each month. This work is in charge of the District Governors but club officers 
and individual Rotarians are expected to cooperate with them. 


Bangor, Me. (in District No. 1) 


Past Governor Winchenbaugh visited 
this city on Ist June and succeeded in 
organizing the Rotary Club of Bangor 
with a charter membership of twenty-six. 
The officers are: President, Harry W. 
Libbey, 73 Broad Street; secretary, H. 
H. Hodge, 55 John Street. They were 
admitted to affiliation as of Ist August. 


Bristol, Va. (in District No. 4) 


The Rotary Club of Roanoke was des- 
ignated by Governor McAdams to take 
charge of the organization work at Bris- 
tol. On 13th August a committee from 
that club, including President E. L. 
Davis, Rev. G. Otis Mead and J. A. 
Turner, went to Bristol and instituted 
the club. The officers are: President, 
R. S. Reynolds, 706% State Street; sec- 
retary, C. L. Baumgardner, N. & W. Ry. 
The charter list consisted of 30 members. 


Muncie, Ind. (in District No. 8) 


The combined efforts of Past Governor 
Manly, Charles W. Moore, Walter E. 
Pittsford and other Indianapolis Ro- 
tarians are responsible for the organiza- 
tion of the Rotary Club of Muncie which 
took place on July 13th with a charter 
membership of twenty-eight. The of- 
ficers are: President, J. Lloyd Kim- 
brough, Macedonia Ave. and 12th Sts.; 
secretary, Chas. E. Watkins, Cor. Adams 
and Jefferson Sts. The Muncie Club 
has been elected to membership in the 
Association as of Ist September, 1917. 

Junction City, Kans. (in District No. 11) 

Governor Dawson was aided in the pre- 
liminary organization work at this city 
by Fred B. Barnes, former member of 
the Rotary Club of South Bend, who is 
now in charge of the work of the Com- 
mission on Training Camp activities for 
the environs of Fort Riley. The club was 
instituted on 5th September by Governor 
Dawson who was assisted by six members 
of the District Committee on Financing 


Camp Activities and a delegation of 
twenty-five or more Rotarians from 
Salina. The officers are: President, 
R. B. Fegan, Telephone Bldg.; secre- 
tary, Richard J. Brown, R. F. D. No. 3. 

Bellingham, Wash (in District No. 15) 

The Rotary Club of Bellingham was 
instituted on the evening of August 24th 
by Governor Shaffer who was assisted 
by large delegations from the Rotary 
Clubs of Seattle, Tacoma and Everett. 
The principal address of the evening was 
made by Francis H. Sweetland of Ta- 
coma. The club started with a charter 
membership of thirty. The officers are: 
President, Will J. Griswold, 465 First Na- 
tional Bank Bldg.; secretary, Thos. B. 
Cole, 202 First National Bank Bldg. 

Regina, Sask. (in District No. 18) 

The organization of this club is due 
primarily to the efforts of Rotarian E. E. 
Rogers, of Regina, upon whose sugges- 
tion Governor Lydiatt visited Regina 
and effected a temporary organization. 
This club had the good fortune to have 
International President Pidgeon in at- 
tendance at their permanent organiza- 
tion meeting on 24th August. His 
message was enthusiastically received 
and Secretary Rogers declared “it was 
without exception the finest talk that 
has ever been given in the city of 
Regina.”’ There were also present at the 
inaugural meeting Rotarians from Moose 
Jaw, Saskatoon and Chicago. The of- 
ficers are: President, John Galloway, 
Merchants Bank of Canada; secretary, 
E. E. Rogers, 57 Canada Life Blk. 

Saskatoon, Sask. (in District No. 18) 

Governor Lydiatt visited this city and 
designated W. F. Herman, Editor of the 
Saskatoon Daily Star, as chairman of the 
organizing committee. This club also 


had the privilege of receiving a message 
from President Pidgeon, who was in at- 
tendance at their organization meeting 
on August 23rd. The secretary is Will- 
iam G. Mulock, c-o Harley Henry, Ltd. 
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Courier of Soldier and Civilian 


in fact, leads practically every contrib- 


Our troops are now on the firing 
line in France. While at home every 
instrumentality of our government 
and private industry is being urged 
at top speed to insure victory. The 
telephone is in universal demand as 
courier, bringing to the front men 
and the materials of war. 


From the farms the telephone 
courier brings foodstuffs; from the 
mines the telephone courier calls forth 
metals; from the factories this courier 
gathers manufactured products. The 
telephone courier leads troop and 
supply trains to the front; summons 
fighting flotillas and transports; and, 
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One Policy 
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uting unit of supply to the firing line. 


At such a time, when the govern- 
ment is straining at its task and every 
industry is loyally contributing its 
energy, this national courier is con- 


_stantly being used to call up the 


reserves. It is at the base of every 


contributing activity. 


The right of way must be given to 
the military for the direction of troops 
and to the government for the mar- 
shaling of endless supplies. To do 
this, and also make the telephone 
serve all other needs, both patriotic 
and private, all must economize. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 
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An International Friendship Shrine 


Anglo-American efforts to preserve the historical home of the 
ancestors of George Washington 


The following letter regarding the efforts to 
preserve the historical home of the ancestors of 
George Washington at Sulgrave, England, and 
make of it a shrine of international friendship 
has been sent out by H. S. Perris, M. A., Sec- 
retary of the Board of Governors of Sulgrave 
Vanor and also secretary of the British-Ameri- 
can Peace Centenary committee. It was wrilten 
from Sulgrave Manor, England, on Sunday, 
Vay 27, 1917. 


1 am writing this from a room in Sulgrave 
Manor, Northamptonshire—the most inter- 
esting spot in England associated with the 
history of the Washington family, and justly 
renowned as the ‘‘Cradle of the Washingtons.”’ 
I have been down here as representative of 
the owners of the Manor House; the Anglo- 
American Board of Governors of which the 
American Ambassador in London is the head, 
and which includes in its membership some 
of the most eminent men in Great Britain and 
the United States. 


The outbreak of the Great War in August, 
1914, disturbed the careful plans, which, in 
connection with the projected Celebration of 
the Centenary of the Treaty of Ghent, and 
the completion of One Hundred Years of 
Peace among English-speaking peoples, had 
been made for the future of Sulgrave. The 
committees for the celebration, in London 
and New York, had to postpone their ac- 
tivities until more favorable days. 

Sulgrave, however, has not been neglected 
during the War. Even amidst the engrossing 
obligations and duties of the great interna- 
tional struggle sufficient time and money 
have been found in Great Britain to make 
the external fabric of the old Washington 
home safe and weatherproof, and the domestic 
quarters habitable for the committee’s excel- 
lent caretaker, ex-Inspector Pywell, and his 
good wife. The main work of restoration 
and furnishing, and the laying out of the 
grounds, remains to be done, and it is in the 
hope of enlisting interest and sympathy in 
an effort in this direction that is now afoot 
in the United States that I am writing. 

What is the use, some reader may ask, of 
troubling the public with an appeal like this— 
at such a time? My friend, I have lived, 
during these last two and a half years, some 
thousands of miles nearer to the war-zone 
than you have. I am not likely, for a single 
moment, to be forgetful of its incredible hor- 
rors, its far-reaching; miseries, its absorbing 
claims upon our attention, our sympathies 
and our beneficence. 

But [ want you, for a moment, to think of 
some of the less obvious spiritual claims, the 
more neglected duties, the less-regarded op- 
portunities, which these great times are laying 
upon us. Amidst the resounding clash of 
warlike effort I want to rescue from oblivion 
and help forward to accomplishment an ob- 


jective which the teaching of the Great War 
has made, in my belief, even more sacred 
and imperative than the Hundred Years of 
Peace had made it, namely, the bringing into 
a closer and more sympathetic and intimate 
accord of the British and American peoples. 
This great end may be furthered in many 
ways, it is true, but none of them ought to be 
allowed to become neglected and weed-grown 
in days like these, when the yearning after true 
international friendship and its worth are 
being revealed as never before against the 
lurid background of war. 

The British and American peoples have 
natural and deep ties which ought to bind 
them more closely together than almost any 
other peoples. But this sacred work must 
never again be left to the hazard of chance or 
occasional sentiment, whilst, as we have seen, 
the architects of war are devoting untold 
labors and incredible sums of money to the 
propaganda of hate and international mis- 
chief-making. British-American friendship 
must be organized, and its foundations made 
secure. Men and women of good will, if they 
desire it, must work for it, plan for it, pay for 
it—and think it well worth the utmost pay- 
ment and toil that they can contribute. 

We, in England, have purchased the his- 
toric home of the Washingtons at Sulgrave, 
with its memories dating back to Reforma- 
tion times. We want you to help us now, to 
make of it a shrine of Anglo-American friend- 
ship—a meeting place for those who desire 
to serve this holy cause—a centre whence 
shall radiate, through many future years, our 
highest desires and projects for the building 
of a world better than that we see around us 
today. And when its restoration is complete, 
we hope to welcome on this historic ground 
successive generations of American pilgrims, 
and to renew, in our intercourse, the dreams 
and visions of a better ordered society of na- 
tions. 

I have just been walking in Madam’s Close, 
the quaintly-named paddock on the south 
front of the Manor House. A thrush was 
singing its spring song from an adjoining 
coppice. The old gable end of Lawrence 
Washington’s Tudor mansion was before me; 
and I thought of the times that the old place 
had since the founder placed his family arms 
of the three stars and two stripes in the 
spandrel of the arch of that. entrance door- 
way. Whether the world has outgrown the 
rough barbarities of Tudor days may be a 
matter of doubt to some—but the best minds 
in England and America have outgrown them, 
and it is such minds as these that we desire to 
mobilize at Sulgrave—and around the _his- 
toric sentiment that the place represents. 
Will you not join us in our task? It may be 
that through our joint efforts the name and 
fame of Washington will win fresh victories 
for the liberties of mankind. 
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7. Under the Hood! 
The engine is the most important part of 


Toledo = 


Dependable I: verything else depends upon its efficiency. 
Spark Plugs No matter who built it, nor how many 


cylinders it has, it is just as efhe ient as 
its spark plugs permit it to be. 





Why risk inferior plugs in your car? 
Get the plugs you know are dependable. 


Because Champion Spark Plugs are de- 
pendable four out of every five cars 
leave their factories equipped with them 

come to you, when new, with this 


CHAMPIO guarantee under their hoods. 


Follow the experience of these expert en- 
gineers—use Champions. 





REG.U.S.PAT.@ 


Avoid substitutes by looking for the name 
Champion on the porcelain. 






There is a Champion Spark Plug especially 
designed for every type of engine and 
sold everywhere. 







Champion Spark Plug Company 
TOLEDO, OHIO 








Champion Heavy Stone 
Price $1.25 
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British Rotary and America 


By Thos. Stephenson, Edinburgh, Scotland, Secretary B. A. R. C. 


The following article was an editorial in the 

May, 1917, issue of *“‘The Rotary Wheel,” the 
official publication of the British Association 
of Rotary Clubs. 
HE entry of the United States and 
Cuba into the war on the side of 
the Allies is, apart from its general 
4 |, national significance, an important 
wl i] event in the history of Rotary. It 
means that now all the Rotary clubs in the 
world are joined in a common cause; that 
instead of some 30 clubs in the British Isles 
and Canada we have now 303 clubs, compris- 
ing over 30,000 Rotarians, able and anxious 
to render patriotic service. It means that the 
most experienced and most highly developed 
portion of Rotary—and Rotary is carried 
to a high pitch of perfection in the States— 
is now actuated by the same motives as our- 
selves, and that we are now able to join hands 
with our American friends in Rotary and in 
patriotism combined. 

The war has been the making of British 
Rotary; it has brought the movement to the 
front and shown the public that Rotary is 
unselfish and that it spells SERVICE. The 
number of clubs in Great Britain has more 
thanjdoubled since the war started. Service 
and cooperation, the two principles for which 
Rotary stands, were never more needed than 
at present, and the new Rotary clubs have 
been wise in starting when they did. And just 
as the war has been the making of British 
Rotary, may it not be that the entry of the 
United States may mean the consolidation of 
Rotary as a whole? 





War a Touchstone for Rotary 


War has proved a real touchstone in Ro- 
tary’s case; it has shown the real worth of the 
movement by developing its self-sacrificing, 
altruistic, and ethical characteristics. Our 
Rotary friends across the water will be none 
the worse for having, for a time at least, a 
real serious object to work for: it will show 
them, as nothing else can, of what their 
organisation is capable. 

But we may safely leave that side of it to 
Americans themselves. Nobody is quicker 
at “sizing up”’ a situation, and they will soon— 
if they have not already done so—have every 
one of their 300 clubs actually at work. What 
concerns us over here is our attitude towards 
the United States. For the past two and a 
half years we have been inclined to let them 
“sang their ain gait’’; their interests were 
not our interests, and we felt that at this 
crisis we had nothing in common. But now 
our interests are one and the same, and it 
behooves us to get in touch with them as 
closely as possible for the exchange of ideas 





and for mutual assistance. Until we hear 
from Atlanta, however, we shall not know 
what is in their minds. 

Meanwhile, a large number of American 
Rotarians will join the colours, and many of 
these will probably come to this country for 
training. To these we have already extended 
an invitation to make use of the nearest Ro- 
tary club, and the secretary of the B. A. R. C. 
is arranging to keep a register of such Ameri- 
cans and to put them in touch with the Rotary 
centres over here. That is something that 
nearly every Rotary club will soon have an 
opportunity of doing. 


Loyalty to Parent Body 


What we have just mentioned is a small 
thing, but it is only one of many that will 
suggest themselves as time goes on. The main 
thing is to cement the cordial relations that 
now exist between the countries, and to re- 
main steadfastly loyal to the International 
Association of helaey clubs. And it is this 
loyalty that we need most strongly to foster. 
Those clubs which are not yet affiliated with 
the I. A. R. C. should lose no time in effecting 
such affiliation. 

Do it now—do not ask ‘‘What are we to 
get for it?’ Rotary is not getting; it is giving. 
The affiliation at once of all British clubs will 
strengthen the hands of Rotary generally; it 
will link up the whole 303 clubs into one grand 
organisation capable of almost anything, and 
make Rotary a power in the world. 

We know well that the new clubs have been 
waiting until the official relations- of the two 
Associations had been made clearer and more 
defined; that is quite right, but now it is the 
duty of every club to stand loyally by the 
— body, leaving such adjustments for a 
ater date. 

Proper and satisfactory working arrange- 
ments will be effected as soon as a delegate 
can cross the Atlantic in either direction; there 
has been very voluminous correspondence on 
the subject, and it was hoped that by the time 
of the Atlanta convention a way would have 
been opened, but recent events have pre- 
vented its consummation. But this we may 
say—things are working towards a clear and 
definite arrangement as regards both affilia- 
tion fees and the standing of British clubs, 
and in the meantime all Rotarians should 
show their loyalty by coming into affiliation, 
leaving further adjustments to be made later 
when a fitting opportunity can be found. 

In any crisis the first thing to do is to stand 
together. Let it not be said of British Ro- 
tary that she failed in this most important 
action towards our latest ally. 
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. ym. on your books because your 
| bookkeeper is ten cents out 
in his trial balance. 

Put in a better day’s 
. work by using a 
| 





Accounting Machine 


(Wahl Mechanism) 


in your Bookkeeping Department. 









You will then be able to keep a perpetual balance on 
your ledger. You will save all the 
overtime you now spend for recheck- 
ing. Your bills and statements will go 
out promptly and you will know 
that they are right. 


























Send to us for printed matter 
which will tell you all about this 
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Rotary on High Gear 


By Geo. F. Hobart, Hamilton, Ont. 
Canadian Rotarians Make Profitable Trip to Cleveland 


nstegT IS the most inspiring thing I 
WZ |} ever saw. It is Rotary on high 
ih , mat gear. 

AV Al This remark was made by a 

i —— 3 gentleman who is interested in 


community work, and who, although not a 
Rotarian, was invited to accompany the Ham- 
ilton (Canada) Rotarians on a recent visit to 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

The details of the trip are of interest chiefly 
to those who participated, but the spirit of 
Rotary made manifest will help Rotarians 
everywhere to realize the potential power of 
their organization. It is in the hope that such 
coordinated work may become more general 
that this brief outline is offered to the readers 
of THe Rorartan. 

The trip was the outcome of a discussion 
among the members of the Hamilton club as 
to the best methods of meeting conditions that 
may arise after the war. It was felt that some 
preliminary work should be done, in order to 
avoid confusion and to enable the community 
to face the problems _ intelligently and 
constructively. 


After the War, What? 


Ideas at present are nebulous as to the after- 
math of the great conflict. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of men who have been withdrawn from 
productive activity for the past three years 
will again be ready to take their places in the 
industrial world. Many others will be unable 
to resume their former occupations, on account 
of physical disability, and will require special 
training to fit them for some new line of 
endeavor. Large numbers wili rebel against 
returning to confining occupations. Their 
life in the open will have spoiled them for the 
desk or the lathe. It is hoped that means 
will be found to place such men on the land, 
yet even in that case organized effort will be 
necessary. 

Unfortunately, one thing is sure: the facili- 
ties for the treatment of pulmonary diseases 
will be utterly inadequate unless there is 
prompt action. Canada_has_ already had 
some experience in that direction. The vic- 
tims of poisonous gas require prolonged treat- 
ment. Exposure and lowered vitality conduce 
to diseases that must be treated in sanitaria. 

The conservation of infant life, vitally im- 
portant at all times, now attains a new sig- 
nificance. The men of tomorrow must be 
made ready to take the places of our heroes of 
today. many of whom will never return from 
France to complete their unfinished tasks. 

Many other subjects will be forced on the 
attention of the workers at home, and pre- 
paredness is essential. A little heart search- 
ins will also be beneficial. The men who have 
faced the Great Leveller in the trenches will 
not return the same as when they went away. 
Worldly castes and social distinctions will 
appear contemptible in their eyes, and holders 


of special privileges may have to prove that 
they have earned their place and power and 
are worthy to hold them. It will not be 
sufficient merely to find a place for the re- 
turned men. It will be equally necessary to 
adapt ourselves to their new standards and 
prove that we have not been entirely selfish 
and useless while they were fighting for our 
lives and liberties. 

It was an appreciation of all these matters 
that led the mempers of the Hamilton Rotary 
Club to take thought for the future. Some 
of them are interested in sanitaria for the 
treatment of pulmonary tuberculosis; others 
in child welfare; and still others in the work 
of charities and corrections. All are imbued 
with the spirit of service, and each desires to 
broaden his outlook and add to his knowledge. 

A general survey of the field led to the con- 
clusion that Cleveland, Ohio, has progressed 
further than any other city in America along 
the lines indicated. The Cleveland Rotary 
Club was asked to assist the Hamiltonians in 
obtaining information and advice. The re- 
sponse was immediate. The Hamilton mem- 
bers were invited to go to Cleveland and see 
things at first hand. The visit was arranged, 
and the Hamilton Rotarians were assured of 
a Rotary welcome; but they had no idea of 
what a Cleveland Rotary welcome meant. 

Two wonderful days were spent in Cleveland, 
filled to the brim with useful work and pleasant 
beyond expression. The visitors saw so much 
good work being done that they were some- 
what bewildered, yet all were made richer in 
the things that make life worth while. They 
will lead broader and better lives as the result 
of the Cleveland trip and each will bear with 
him always a retrospect of kindness, cour- 
tesy, and unselfishness that will perfume 
and sweeten the garden of memory. 


Hospitality as a Beautiful Art 


Is there another organization in the world 
where the spirit of service is so splendidly 
developed or exemplified as it is in Rotary? 
Cleveland Rotarians are wonderful, yet they 
are Only exceptional in that they had the 
opportunity to give full expression to their 
Rotary principles and took advantage of it. 
In one thing, however, they transcend: they 
made it appear that the favor was conferred 
not by the hosts, but by the visitors. The 
Hamiltonians left with that feeling of true 
friendship with which a burdening sense of 
obligation is incompatible. That is certainly 
developing hospitality to a fine and beautiful 
art. 

Some folks spend much time and thought 
on ways to make life longer. Perhaps it 
would be better to make it broader and worry 
less about the length. There would be no loss 
in area and much gain in power and enjoy- 
ment. The Hamilton-to-Cleveland method is 
recommended for the broadening process. 
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Over 11,900 retail merchants 
failed last year 











Bankers and wholesalers are interested in these figures. They lose 
when the merchant fails. 








Up-to-date National Cash Registers stop lax methods in retail 
stores—save time, work and money. 





i And they enable a merchant without delay to give a complete, 
reliable statement of his business. | 


Every banker and wholesaler should investigate the N.C. R. System. | 
He will then recommend it to the merchant. 
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Our registers are sold on small monthly payments. 5 per cent off for cash. | 
| 
: Write today for literature. Address Department | 62. | 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio 
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New England a Unit in Rotary 


By William Cushing Bamburgh, Boston 


Organization of club presidents and secretaries into an ‘‘executives club’ gives 
great impetus to movement. 





Conference of executives of New England Rotary Clubs at Portland, Me. 


“eae (HEN Willard I. Lansing was 
vA ‘N\} elected governor of Rotary Dis- 

M)| trict, No. 1, comprising New 
~— i; England, he said to himself, 
“T will tie this part of the country into 
one sheaf of clubs so that we can say 
there is such a place as New England, 
and there is a unity of Rotary thought 
and effort which has its real place in the 
development of the movement. There 
may be such a spirit as is indicated by 
the term ‘the cold roast beef face of 
Boston’ (generally used by those who 
are unable to win the best in any one 
anywhere), but it isn’t going to be seen 
in the efforts and achievements of Ro- 
tary clubs in my district!” 

Then Willard set out to gather his 
sheaf together. Here is the way he 
did it: 

First he sent an inspiring letter to 
the presidents of the twelve clubs, saying 
that it was well to know one another, 
and also to know one another well. Next 
he called the presidents to his home town 
of Providence, and gathered those who 
accepted his invitation at the Rhode 
Island Country Club in Warren, where 
at a dinner they became used to calling 
each other by their first names. That 
first name habit is one which to a New 
Englander is like a five-barred fence to 
a young colt—they must grow up to it 





—and grow they did with all due speed. 


After the dinner there came a little 
conference that at first did not seem to 
have any particular direction, but soon 
showed itself as a developer of the 
thoughts of those present, and the direc- 
tion was soon a definitely devised con- 
ference, with somewhat of an experience 
meeting attacht, so that when the meet- 
ing broke up there was the real founda- 
tion for a more intensive and practical 
conference in the morning. 


There were three hours of that prac- 
tical give-and-take of plans and thoughts, 
the next morning, and out of it all came 
the organization of the Rotary Execu- 
tives Club of New England, to meet each 
month, with a particular purpose of 
planning for proper representation at 
the Kansas City convention and amal- 
gamation of the intents and purposes 
and achievements of the clubs in this 
part of the country. 


One beneficial feature was also fos- 
tered, in the governor’s desire to per- 
petuate the value of such conferences to 
the president’s advantage, so that the 
autumn and winter season of the various 
clubs would receive the force of the 
impetus gathered by each president at 
the monthly conferences. The gain for 
the clubs will be a full-spirited beginning 
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I Deserve a Medal 


for trying to express the meaning of an International Con- 
vention. Those who have attended will say I tell only half 
—and those who haven’t will convict me of extravagance. 
But just imagine 


A gathering of three thousand picked business .men—picked 


as leaders in their lines of endeavor. 
A gathering drawn from the world at large. 


A gathering which has a common medium of expression, re- 


gardless of tongue or language. 


A gathering in which Tom, Bill and Jack replace Mr. Jones, 
Mr. Brown and Mr. Smith. 


A gathering where a priest, a minister and a rabbi meet and 
fraternize. 


A gathering where the clothes you wear and the money you 
spend have no bearing on your position in the scheme of 
things. 


A gathering built on the watchword of Service, and where 
men achieve note by the service they render to their fellow- 
men. 
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Can you afford to miss the Convention of International Ro- 
tary to be held at 


Kansas City in 1918? 
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of the season, without the usual uncer- 
tainty and indirection of a new officer 
in the presidential chair. 

Among the points brought out were 
the following: 


The desirability of getting a good 
secretary and keeping him in the posi- 
tion as long as possible from year to 
year; the placing of as large a variety of 
members on the committees as can be 
secured for active work; the centralizing 
of the influence of the clubs on civic 
affairs thru the individual members and 
not thru the combined action of the club. 

The absence of some presidents and 
secretaries was so much deplored that a 
rule was adopted that every president 
and secretary should attend each of the 
monthly meetings. 


Second Conference at Portland 


As a result, at the second meeting, held 
in Portland, Maine, August 10th and 
llth, there was only one president miss- 
ing and only one club not represented. 
A number of ladies made the trip, and 
were delightfully entertained by the 
Portland Rotarians while the conference 
was in session. All the visitors also were 
entertained during the evening at one 
of the city’s most beautiful parks. 

The Portland club held its regular 
luncheon meeting the first day and most 
of those in attendance at the execu- 
tives’ meeting also attended the club 
luncheon. Governor Lansing, speaker 
of the occasion, gave a thoroly practical 
talk and closed with some remarks on 
the meaning of Rotary that were convinc- 
ing and illuminating. 

It was decided that at future meetings 
the entire day would be devoted to 
business and all entertainment be put 
over until afterwards. Additional points 
of interest brought out at this conference 
were: 

An interchange of club notices was 
establisht; and a harmonizing of club 
events and dates was discust. Plans for 
the possible interchange of speakers were 
arranged, to permit the widest advantage 
to accrue to each club thru a general 
usage of certain plans and programs. 
The dissemination of Rotary ideas and 
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news among all the members in the dis- 
trict was considered desirable, to bring 
about real harmony of accomplishment 
with a minimum of effort for the busy 
business men in charge of the clubs. 


Plans for the interchange among the 
officers and directors of club papers and 
bulletins were discust also, the intention 
being to attempt a general preparation 
of members for higher positions in the 
clubs. It was said by one president that 
each member should be an embryo 
officer. 

Description of Rotary Wheel 


A description of the Rotary wheel was 
given by several, one by President Bam- 
burgh of. Boston being the only one pre- 
pared in written form. Its text follows: 


Rotary turns upon the axle of Brotherhood. 

Into the hub of Manly Strength are set the 
eight spokes of Equality, Truth, Honesty, 
Personal Character, High Principle, Good 
Credit, Fair Dealing, and Success. 

The tire upon which the cogs are set is that 
of Common Interest in Business. 

The cog wheels which in turn are set upon 
the Rotary wheel, are those of Production, 
Manufacture, Trade and Commerce, the Arts 
and Sciences, and Domestic and Social Life. 

The perfection of the turning power of the 
Rotary wheel depends upon the least friction 
of the hub of Manly Strength upon the Axle 
of Life. 

The Rotary spirit of Brotherhood thus 
affects the entire world. 


As a result of the conference, each 
member of the Executives’ Club returned 
to his home town with a wider knowledge 
of his duties, and the secretaries learned 
somewhat about their jobs, also. More 
time will be devoted at the next meeting 
to the work of the secretaries, when an 
intensive study of the business demands 
on the workers in Rotary will come up 
for consideration. 

The next meeting was scheduled to be 
held at New London, and the October 
meeting will be convened in Boston on 
the day of the opening meeting of the 
season in that city, when each president 
will be called upon to speak to Boston 
Rotarians in the interest of New Eng- 
land, thus starting the season of 1917-18 
with the slogan ‘““New England Service 
in Rotary!’’—that will put New England 
on the map. 
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Live the Simple Life at Home 


If you want to get the most out of life, you must live 
in accordance with Nature’s Laws 


In this little book, “The 
Simple Life in a Nutshell,” 
Dr. Kellogg shows you how 
to live the Simple Life at 
home—and how to maintain 
100% efficiency. 

The book is free, write for your 


copy NOW. 


THE BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM 


Rotarian M. W. Wentworth, Manager 


BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
Box 230 


You may send me “THE SIMPLE LIFE IN A NUTSHELL" free and without obligation. 


Box 230 
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She Beginnings of Rotary 



































NEW YORK—CLUB NO. 6 


By Clarence W. Brazer 


gat tIG SIX’ as we may now call the 

D\\| Rotary Club of New York, was 
// born August 18, 1909, in the 
#.\, office of our honorary member 

HH k.+ Daniel L. Cady, Esq., at 207, 
Broadway. Elmer DePue, Bradford Arthur 
Bullock, and Fred H. Tweed of Chicago or- 
ganized the first dinner which was held at 
the Cafe Martin at Fifth Avenue and Twenty- 
sixth Street, Tuesday evening, August 24th, 
when, assisted by the late Myron T. Clark 
of the Chicago Club, Arthur H. Pogson, Fred 
B. Sutherland, Samuel S. Whitehurst, all still 
active members, and nine others, the organ- 
ization was perfected with Bullock as Presi- 
dent and Robert Willson as Secretary. Con- 
gratulations- were received from Chicago, 
Seattle and Los Angeles. 

For several years meetings were held on 
the evenings of the second and fourth Thurs- 
days of each month and the club followed the 
prevailing idea of rotating to different restau- 
rants and hotels with talks at each meeting 
by members about their own business, and in 
February the first Ladies’ Night was held at 
the Hotel Marlborough. At the end of its 
first year the Club had ninety-two members. 
The dues were but $10.00: per year, each 
member paying for his dinner on the ‘“‘Euro- 
pean plan” and meetings were held only on the 
first Thursday evening of each month. 

In October, 1910, the New York club 
ratified the first constitution and by-laws of 
the new National Association after explana- 
tions by Chesley R. Perry, the first and only 
Headquarters secretary. At this meeting we 
also had as a guest Glenn C. Mead, who was 
so imbued with the Rotary spirit that the 
following January with the help of a large 
New York delegation he formed the Phila- 
delphia Club so well as to be elected National 
President the following year. President 
Bullock in September absented himself 
from our meeting to organize the Cin- 
cinnati Club. 

At the annual meeting in January, 1911, 
due to complications in the report of the 
Secretary an independent ticket with Orrel 
A. Parker as President was elected above the 
ticket of the nominating committee. The 
election led to much dissatisfaction and many 
resignations. From a membership of 121 
the attendance fell to 34. In order to rebuild, 
the dues were raised in May to $30 per year, 
including the regular monthly dinners on the 
‘‘American plan’ with a new initiation fee 
of $20, both still with us. For a time interest 
lagged and no new members were received, 
but early in January, 1912, August Janssen 
proposed to reserve daily at the Hof Brau 





Haus a “Dutch lunch and a Dutch treat 
round table.”’ In the spring V. Clement 
Jenkins was elected President and ‘“‘our own’”’ 
Eugene MacCan, Secretary. The following 
November the membership totaled about 70 
with an average attendance of 10 or 12 at 
the luncheons which, after much discussion, 
then became regular weekly affairs. 


The attendance had dwindled until at the 
annual election in 1913, of 42 members, only 
18 were present to elect Walter C. Gilbert 
as president and Clarence W. Brazer as secre- 
tary. The new administration took strong 
and active hold of the situation and at the 
following meeting 56 members were present 
and various Rotary stunts were introduced. 
At the following meeting 22 new members 
were elected and the club began the steady 
growth continued to the present day. An 
earnest effort became successful when 19 
members attended the Buffalo Convention, 
escorting the foreign delegates in a special 
car. After the convention a luncheon was 
held at the Hof Brau Haus at which we were 
fortunate in having 21 Rotary club presi- 
dents. We then learnt for the first time 
what Rotary really meant. 


The Board of Directors held weekly meet- 
ings, the constitution was revised in order 
to put us in more thoro accord with advanced 
Rotary ideas learned at the Convention, and 
the uninterested members were dropped so 
that we had a good solid membership with an 
average attendance of about 66% upon which 
to build. A Glee Club was started which 
eventually became a regular chorus and the 
meetings were made more interesting by ob- 
taining outside speakers of national repute. 


The wearing of name badges commenced 
about this time, and the first issue of Spokes, 
edited by Arthur Woodward, was authorized 
by the board. At the January meeting in 
1914 we were favored by a visit from Inter- 
national President Greiner and Directors Mul- 
holland and Klumph and about this time the 
services of Charles A. Pearson and William 
B. Brewster were enlisted to assist in build- 
ing up the membership. At the expiration of 
the administration of President Gilbert the 
Secretary reported 160 members or an in- 
crease of 283% in the year. Luncheons at 
this time were being regularly held on Sat- 
urday. 

Billy Gettinger and Charlie Pearson were 
elected president and secretary in April, 
1914, and the attendance continued to grow 
rapidly, due largely to their united efforts 
which amply demonstrated the wisdom of 
establishing a capable secretary with head- 
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matter where. 
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quarters office in the Imperial Hotel, which 
custom has been maintained to this date. 
Gettinger was reelected in the spring of 1915 
with William J. Dodge as temporary Secre- 
tary until Bill Beamish assumed the duties 
in the fall. The following year J. B. Van- 
dever was elected President and we now have 
the largest membership of any Rotary Club— 
about 500—while the weekly luncheons 


have now become our main activity. 

Internationally New York has been hon- 
ored with Billy Gettinger’s election as first 
vice-president at the San Francisco Conven- 
tion after he had served a year as Interna- 
tional Director under Frank Mulholland. 
Many of our members are at the present time 
chairmen of their respective Vocational Sec- 
tions. 











HE Providence Rotary Club is a 

merger of two clubs co-existently 

covering a period of about six 

years. One of these was the Prov- 

idence Rotary Club, chartered by 
and affiliated with the International As- 
sociation. The other was the Rhode Island 
Rotary Club, acting independently. 

The first meeting of the eleven charter mem- 
bers of the Providence Rotary Club was held 
on February 17, 1911, when the organization 
of the Club was consummated. Its original 
charter in the National Association bears date 
of May 13, 1911. It also has a certificate 
from the International Association dated 
June 2, 1913. 

This club and the Rhode Island Rotary 
Club (which had been subsequently organized) 
co-ordinately operated within’ the city 
of Providence, working independently of each 
other, practically forwarding the same lines 
of social service. Cordiality and good-will 
existed between them, and each had a 
membership of representative citizens of 
Providence. While a spirit of rivalry was not 
practiced, yet there was an absence of a spirit 
of close co-operation. 

It is evident from the records of these clubs 
and from expressions from memory by mem- 
bers of each of them that there was a feeling 
that if they could be brought together in one 
club, Rotary would be materially promoted. 
Movements favoring such a consummation 
obtained from time to time. Members of 
the clubs frequently exprest themselves as 
to the mutual advantage of such action. An 
occasional effort was made to secure such 
a union. 

On January 19, 1914, a proposition for con- 
solidation was tendered by the Providence 
club to the Rhode Island club. The records 
evidence that cordial, careful and appreciative 
consideration was given the subject, yet the 
Rhode Island club declined the proposition. 

Again, on January 4, 1915, further action 
on this matter was presented for mutual con- 
sideration by both clubs, by Lester P. Winch- 
enbaugh, Governor of the First District, who 
visited both clubs, and urged the wisdom and 
the advisability of combination. Immediate 
results as to the end desired did not obtain, 
nevertheless the leaven was apparently work- 
ing and agitation for the union continued. 
Another proposal for union with the Prov- 


PROVIDENCE—CLUB NO. 22 


By Joseph E. C. Farnham 











idence Rotary Club, pursuant to an invi- 
tation from that body, was presented to the 
Rhode Island club at a meeting held Febru- 
ary 8, 1916. Upon deliberate consideration 
of every phase of this proposition a unani- 
mous favorable action ensued. 


On February 10, 1916, a joint committee 
of members from each club assembled and for- 
mulated articles of agreement for the con- 
solidation which were unanimously adopted. 
The agreed plans were presented to and 
unanimously endorsed by both clubs, and the 
final amalgamation was perfected on March 
third following. Members of each club were 
elected to office in the consolidated organiza- 
tion. This meeting was one fragrant in mem- 
ory, which will helpfully continue to abide 
with Providence Rotarians. Harmony and 
good-fellowship were magnetically contagious. 
Many distinguished Rotarians were present 
from other localities, including Governor 
Lester P. Winchenbaugh of the First Ro- 
tary District. Greetings by telegram from 
Rotarians from all over the country and from 
across the border in Canada, were received 
and read. 

In continuation of this union the Rotary 
Club of Providence has proven itself an or- 
ganization worthy its name and _ purpose. 
Under the guidance of its resourceful presi- 
dent, Willard I. Lansing, many worthy local 
causes have been promoted and_ positively 
benefited. Patriotism has been extolled, 
charitable interests have been _ practically 
endorsed in many helpful ways by action of 
the club and pledge by members, and many 
other matters pertinent to the welfare of hu- 
manity have been introduced in addres ses 
by speakers local and from abroad. 


Of especial importance and value have been 
the monthly meetings of the club. The ex- 
ercises have been of rare educational ad- 
rantage. Our weekly and monthly gather- 
ings are each an occasion of almost unlimited 
benefit. 

Affiliation by membership in the Rotary 
Club of Providence, learning the precepts of 
Rotary and imbibing its principles, individ- 
uals perforce become influential and useful 
citizens. ‘‘Service above self’ is unflinch- 
ingly our motto, carried into active, useful 
helps as practiced by a live aggregation of 
loyal Rotarians. 
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Fellow Rotarians: 
You are invited to make my store your headquar- 
ters while in Atlantic City. 


Rotarians and their fam- 


nearby cities are welcome to leave their baggage, 
wraps, etc. in my care while enjoying the Boardwalk. 
Rotary room is especially equipped for your convenience and 
It will be my pleasure to personally look after you 
and your friends. t 


The 


Harry A. Les, Rotarian 
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HARTFORD— 


HE Rotary Club of Hartford was 
organized December 9th, 1910, 
and incorporated in July, 1911. 
The idea was brought to Hartford 
by Richard N. Northrop, andfriend, 
Clarence M. Rusk, they worked over the prob- 
lem for some time and then attempted or- 
ganization. At the first luncheon, only five 
of the invited guests were present but organ- 
ization was proceeded with. For more than 
a year the membership and attendance at 
meetings averaged less than one dozen. About 
the middle of the second year, the membership 
had risen to twenty-four. It was in the latter 
part of this year that Mr. Northrop, founder 
of the club, died. 


By the fourth year, the membership, active 
and honorary, had reached between forty and 
fifty, altho of this number, fifteen were hon- 
orary members. The president elected to 
succeed Mr. Northrop had a great many pri- 
vate business affairs to take his attention 
away during his term, and was unable to give 
the club much time. He was succeeded by 
Clarence M. Rusk and Mr. Rusk held the 
office for two terms, retiring in June, 1915. 


Up to the annual meeting in 1915, there did 
not seem to be much to the club other than a 
mere get-together organization. None of the 
members displayed a particular interest in the 
organization and the attendance at monthly 
meetings was very unsatisfactory. An entire 
new set of officers was elected. The member- 
ship of the club at this time was about sixty, 
including honorary. From this time on the 
club seemed to take on a new lease of life, 





CLUB NO. 26 


and more or less of the real Rotary spirit got 
hold of the members. The rush for member- 
ship became so pronounced that the directors 
placed a limit of 150 and have declined to 
change this rule since. 

At the present time, the club has a total 
membership of 130 active and 17 honorary 
members. 

In the early days of the club, it suffered 
thru lack of financial income, the entrance 
fee having been placed at $1.00 and annual 
dues at $3.00. This was insufficient to meet 
the International assessment, subscription to 
Tue Rorarian and carry on the most meager 
club work. In fact, the administration that 
took hold in June, 1915, found the club con- 
siderably in debt. By the use of various 
stunts and schemes, sufficient money was 
obtained to pay off the indebtedness, and 
in the meantime, lively meetings full of pep 
and information were being held regularly. 


When the board of directors proposed 
there should be a change made in dues in 
January, 1916, the club at a practically full 
meeting unanimously voted to make the 
entrance fee $10.00, and annual dues $10.00. 
Since that time the finances of the club have 
been in excellent shape. 

The pefsonnel of the club is excellent, num- 
bering in its membership most of the live 
wires in Hartford. The organization enjoys 
an enviable reputation and its support is 
eagerly sought in most of the civic move- 
ments. It holds monthly meetings as a regu- 
lar feature, from September to June, inclusive, 
with special luncheons as occasion arises. 





OKLAHOMA CITY—CLUB NO. 29 


By A. S. Heaney 


gw, N DECEMBER 6, 1910, Rotary 
& was born in Oklahoma City, with 
; 22 charter members present at the 
SZ first meeting. Colin S. Campbell, 
Liv Si) then of the City State Bank, was 
elected president; B. Z. Hutchinson of the 
Hutchinson Plumbing Company, vice-presi- 
dent; A. R. Easton of R. G. Dun & Co., 
treasurer; and Eugene Whittington of Whit- 
tington & Steddom, Fire Insurance, secre- 
tary. 

Just previous to the organization of the 
Club, Rotarian Lee B. Mettler of Kansas 
City visited the Hutchinson Plumbing Com- 
pany on business. In the course of conversa- 
tion, Rotarian Mettler suggested to Mr. 
Hutchinson that a Rotary club should be 
formed in Oklahoma City. The suggestion 
was favorably received, and together they 
began to talk Rotary to prospective members. 

Now it so happened that an organization 
known as the Iron Cross had previously ex- 
isted for less than a year in the city and Mr. 
Hutchinson had been a member. Its under- 
lying principles were business acquaintance 







and mutual business boost. The Club was 
evidently a sporadic outgrowth of the Rotary 
idea, but it a no connection with Rotary 
as an organization. It was defunct from lack 
of interest and attendance, but the member- 
ship roll still existed, and its secretary, Eugene 
Whittington, was interviewed. He was fav- 
orable to the organization of a Rotary club, 
and so were the other officers 


A canvass for Rotary members was insti- 
tuted, with the result that most of the former 
Iron Cross members together with a number 
of business and professional men from the 
outside assembled at a luncheon and the 
Oklahoma City Rotary Club was organized 
and started on its mission of Fellowship and 
Service. 

Rotary was placed on probation for a while 
by the other business and professional men of 
the city, consequently its growth was slow, 
but the club held its ground and gained the 
esteem and confidence of other business men. 

With the growth of business confidence 
the membership began to increase and along 
with this increase came the appreciation of 
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The home of the National Magazine 
and the world famous gift books, 
Heart Throbs and Heart Songs 
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TIMELY PUBLICATIONS 





How to Save Money on Food 
A convenient book of fifty-two pages containing the very latest ideas and 
suggestions in canning and preserving, as well as food values and the elimination 
of waste. Every page of this book bears the recommendation of the Agricultural 
Department at Washington, and is the last word in food economy. Sent by 
mail, postpaid, 16 cents per copy. 
* * *« 
United States Infantry Drill Regulations 
The editor of the NATIONAL MAGAZINE wrote the Secretary of War, sug- 
gesting that “Infantry Drill Regulations,” as established for the United States 
Army, be printed in such a form that they could be scattered broadcast over 
the entire country for the guidance of the Home Guard and other military 
organizations that have sprung up, and are still springing up, everywhere. 
The Secretary of War approved the suggestion. We have published them in 
a handy booklet, which we will mail upon receipt of price, 16 cents, postpaid. 
* * *« 
Interior Guard Duty 
A vest-pocket edition, approved by the Secretary of War. Carries the army 
work from the drill field into actual camp life. Contains regulations for “‘posting 
guard,” “general orders,” and all other information needed in guard duty. 
For Home Guard organizations who have advanced beyond the drill regulations. 
By mail, postpaid, 16 cents. 
* * * 
Patriotic Heart Songs 
Compiled from Chapple’s world-famous “Heart Songs,” including the | 





National and Patriotic Airs of Great Britain, France, Italy, Russia, Serbia, 
Roumania, China, Japan, Brazil, Montenegro, Belgium, Cuba, Guatemala, 
Canada, Portugal and the United States. These songs have been selected with 
great care and are now offered, handsomely bound, at 60 cents, postpaid. 


CHAPPLE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Ltd., Boston, Mass. 
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what a strong personnel would mean to the 
club. Consequently a careful selective judg- 
ment was used in securing the very best 
representative in each line of business. From 
that time until the present there has been a 
steady and permanent growth in membership. 
The club now numbers (July, 1917) 185 
active, working members, and Rotary is one 
of the livest club forces in Oklahoma City. 


We were affiliated with National Rotary in 
1911; and with International Rotary in 1912. 


The club has taken part in all the organized 
movements for city betterment. It assisted 
in putting over a larger Chamber of Commerce 
membership; took the lead in a ten-day cam- 
paign that resulted in a citizen subscription 
of $260,000 for a Y. M. C. A. building and 
equipment. 

The Provident Association, the City Gar- 
dening movement, the Bird House campaign, 
the Free Milk and Ice Fund for Babies, the 
City Beautiful, the Community House idea, 
the Liberty Bond subscription, and numerous 
other city activities have all had the backing 
and active support of the Rotarians. 

The club has been active in District and 
International work. It has sent its full quota 
of accredited delegates to all conferences and 


conventions. A constantly increasing number 
of members have attended these gatherings. 
At the last District Conference, in Tulsa, we 
had 24 registered attendants, including dele- 
gates; and at Atlanta, 18 registered attend- 
ants, including delegates. 

Two other clubs modeled after the pattern 
of Rotary have been organized in the city, 
the Lion Club and the Avocation Club. We 
are on good terms with both of them and 
wish them well, but there is no crossing of 
lines in membership. 

We meet each Tuesday. The attendance is 
generally good because our officers enforce 
the rules against non-attendance, and for the 
further and better reason that there are but 
few dull meetings. 

The following members have served as 
president for one term each: Colin S. Camp- 
bell, 1910 (now an involuntary past Rotarian); 
Dr. W. E. Dicken, 1911; George W. Curtis, 
1912; Paul M. Pope, 1913; Carl Wehlner, 
1914 (now an involuntary past Rotarian); 
Walter C. Dean, 1915; Fay Thompson, 1916; 
William W. Warren, 1917 (now serving). 

The following members have served as 
secretary: Eugene Whittington, 1910-1915; 
Leonard H. Bailey, 1916; A. R. Easton, 
1917 (now serving). 





DALLAS—CLUB NO. 39 


By Jacob Schwett 


aaa? HE DALLAS ROTARY CLUB was 
~\porganized April 20, 1911. The 
<j |7 Rotary idea was brought to Dallas 
| by Price Cross, who had the good 

fortune to have attended a meeting 
of the New Orleans Club a few weeks pre- 
vious. 







sa 


The club was first organized with twelve 
members and the first president was M. E. 
Martin. 


From its beginning, the membership has 
grown just as rapidly as the membership 
committee would allow, until today the club 
has a membership of about 227 and it is quite 


a problem to find a classification open that 
does not conflict. 

Rotary in Dallas is looked upon as the 
leader among the clubs, and what the Rotary 
club stands for in our city is taken for 
granted must be the ideal by our people. 
This club has never favored publicity to a 


‘great extent, but when we do give out in- 


formation for the public great care is taken 
that it will be the means of really doing 
good. 

Recently the club adopted a resolution to 
honor all members who had enlisted for mili- 
tary service, and the names of quite a number 
will be placed on the Honor Roll. 





WASHINGTON—CLUB NO. 46 
By D. J. Callahan 


HE WASHINGTON (D. C.)_ Ro- 
|;tary Club was organized in July, 
1912, with 16 members. We had in 
AV1913, 54; in 1914, 89; in 1915, 93; in 
331916, 100; and at this time in 1917, 
107. This shows a steady growth but a very 
conservative one. 

Our first president was John Dolph, and 
those who succeed him were: J. M. Stoddard, 
G. W. Harris, D. J. Callahan, and C. E. 
Graham. 

The work of the club has been more along 
the line of education than any other. Each 
member has been given an opportunity to 





tell the story of his particular business and 
what has made it successful. These series of 
talks have been most educational and enter- 
taining, the speakers being selected in alpha- 
betical order. 

The activities of the club have been many. 
The two most important have been undertak- 
ing the relief of the families of soldiers sent 
to the Mexican border and the raising of a 
$50,000 fund for the American Red Cross, 
which was done in three weeks. 

The club today is in good shape and ready 
to complete any job that its membership 
knows must be done. 
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100% § Satisfaction to 
the wearer. Join the 
Comfort ranks. 














A Rotarian Product 
for Particular Men 


Made by DELPARK, Inc. 
Bedell Parker, President 
B’way at 3ist St., N.Y. 











CrC 


G Cantrell « Cochranes) 


Ginger Ale 
The 


Champagne 
of Ireland 


Over fifteen 
centuries ago 
St. Patrick’s 
Wellin Dublin 
was famous 
throughout 
Ireland. 

Today the 
waters of this 
historic well are drunk the world over in “C&C” 
Ginger Ale. 

“C & C” has the life, the sparkle, the delicious 
crispness of champagne, without the fire. 

See that you have ‘‘C & C" at the Club weekly 
luncheon and the monthly dinner and order in a dozen 
of “*C &C" for your home. 


Made by CANTRELL & COCHRANE, Ltd 
(Established 1852) 
DUBLIN & BELFAST 
Agents for U.S.A., Messrs. Edward & John Burke, 
Led., 616-620 West 46ch St. NEW YORK. 
whe will give full information to Rotarians as 
te nearest point from which to obtain supplies 
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From My 


Factory 


via Parcel Post 


Direct 


TOY OCU ror 
$ 500 


Per 
100 
Londres 


or 
Perfecto 





A scientific blending 
of Imported and Do- 
mestic tobaccos by 
expert cigar makers, 
producing a_ mild, 
fragrant, delightful 
smoke that you can 
smoke all day long 
with pleasure. It’s 
the best value ever 
offered anywhere by 
anybody. You pay 
10c in any store for a 
cigar of like quality 
and merit. All the 
cost is put in the ci- 
gar. No bands or 
fancy labels. Just 
plain cedar boxes. 
I am offering you the 
best cigar that can 
be made for $5.00 per 
100 direct from FAC- 
TORY to smoker. 


You Run No Risk 


I will send you 100 by 
Parcel Post. Smoke 
10—if you like them 
send me your check 
for $5.00 in 10 days. 
If not return the bal- 
anceand receive cred- 
itin full. Can I mail 
them today? 
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Box of 50, $2.60 


ie | 


Londres 


To Rotarians Everywhere 
If I can be of service to you 
here write me. When in 
Washington use my offices 
located on the busiest street 


Perfecto in town. 


HENRY T. OFFTERDINGER 
508 Ninth St., N. W. 
The Rotarian Cigar Mfr. of Washington, D. C. 
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WORCESTER—CLUB NO. 51 


By Ralph H. Whitney 


z———”, NE noon in the fall of 1911, I chanced 
{ to be in Putnam & Thurston’s 
restaurant and while I was eating 
/, my lunch, genial Paul McHale, 
‘=| prince of inn-keepers, dropped down 
I had ever heard 
of the Rotary club. He said he did not know 
much about what it was, but that there was 
a fellow from Boston in town that day trying 
to organize a Worcester club. There was go- 
ing to be a meeting of four or five business 
men with this man from Boston that evening, 
at the Board of Trade rooms and Paul allowed, 
as how it might be a good thing for me to 
look into. 

I regret that I cannot remember just who 
was at that initial meeting. The only ones 
that I can call to mind are, Paul McHale 
and Charlie Stoddard, altho there were half 
a dozen more. I was obliged to leave early 
and it was not until the next morning that 
I learned that they had definitely decided on 
an organization of a club in Worcester and 
that, for some unaccountable reason, they 
had picked me for president. 


Matters progressed slowly and it is amusing 
to look back and see the efforts we were 
obliged to put forth to interest live business 
men in a Rotary club. Some two ‘weeks 
later, we had our first meeting and luncheon 
and there we elected officers and appointed 
numerous committees, who were to pick up 
the loose ends and make a real organization 
out of a crowd of business men. 

The first officers elected were: President, 
Ralph H. Whitney; Vice-President, Paul 
McHale; Secretary, Charles H. Stoddard; 
Treasurer, E. W. Jenkins. 

Then the trouble began. We were assailed 
from all sides by business and _ professional 
men because critics said we were under obli- 
gation to do business only with Rotarians, 
in so far as it was possible. It got to the 
point where men withdrew because of the 
severe criticism and pressure brought to bear 
upon them by their business associates. 

The officers realized that the time had come 
when the policy of Rotary must be definitely 
decided and intelligently placed before the 
general public and further that they must 
do something to justify the club’s existence. 
In those days we knew nothing about the 
Rotary gem, “He Prorirs Most Wuo 
Serves Best,’ and many were the argu- 
ments and discussions that took place both in 
the club and out, in efforts to justify our 
beliefs and uphold our ideals. 

We were having our meetings regularly 
every week and a monthly evening meeting 
and well do I remember the day that I sat 
down to luncheon and counted fifteen men 





3 
beside me and asked me i 


at the board and also the never-to-be-forgot- 
ten day, when we had twenty members pres- 
ent. The club was then indeed a great success 
and not with the wildest flights of fancy 
could we imagine a club of over seventy-five 
members. 

On the day that I was proudly able to an- 
nounce that we had fifty members in good 
standing, I organized a campaign of atten- 
dance and divided the club under two cap- 
tains. This contest continued until the week 
of our annual meeting in June when the losing 
side was to entertain the winners at a dinner. 


Sitting at luncheon one noon, the president 
proposed that Worcester Rotary Club pur- 
chase and erect an electric sign at Washing- 
ton Square’on the building opposite the depot, 
which should proclaim the name of Worces- 
ter to the traveling public. He called upon 
individual members and within twenty-four 
hours over $700 had been collected and was 
on deposit in the bank and tonight travelers 
going through Worcester may look out of 
the car window and see Rotary’s contribu- 
tion toward civic progress in a big electric 
sign that flashes ‘‘Worcester and Prosperity.” 


Realizing that charity begins at home, our 
club has been ever foremost in the exercise 
of that practical charity that is so much 
needed and so often found wanting in the 
larger cities. It has been our yearly custom 
at Christmas time to remember the needy 
and unfortunate with contributions and gifts. 
The last three years especially, have been 
years of happiness of the Rotary club at 
Christmas tide and few members of the 
Rotary club will ever forget the Christmas 
entertainment given to five hundred boys in 
the Boy’s Club on Christmas eve in 1915 
and in 1916 one hundred and fifty families 
received Christmas dinners from the Worces- 
ter Rotary Club from names furnished us by 
Associate Charities. It has never been our 
desire to increase pauperism and the same 
good judgment that has made for success of 
the individual members of the club has 
guided our efforts to help the poor and needy. 

The club was incorporated under the laws 
of the state of Massachusetts on October 29, 
1912, and is affiliated with the International 
Association and recognized by and represented 
in the government of our city and our state. 

Space will not permit of the telling of all 
of the interesting incidents that have hap- 
pened since the organization of the club and 
if I attempted to tell of the Rotary spirit 
shown day in and day out by its various 
members, it would simply be a chronicle of 
each man’s daily life, for the Worcester Ro- 
tary Club today stands second to none in 
matters of service and sincere civic patriotism. 
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Why Buy a Typewriter Because Someone Says It Is 


“JUST AS GOOD’’ as the 
UNDERWOOD 


Buy the Machine which is the 
Standard of Quality 








SPEED—ACCURACY-~— DURABILITY 

















STEEL CUPBOARDS 


Tools, etc , with adjustable Shelves with or | Egry Register 


without Vertical Dividers. 


panes iy : complete line of Steel Lockers, Ward- 
robes an elving. | , 
TERRELL’S EQUIPMENT COMPANY = Oe Cre 


SIMPLE ADDITION 


@ 1. Figure one single day’s efforts on the 
basis of moments wasted thru lost motion. 
2. Add to this<total, time required to cor- 
rect errors. 
3. Add total time used to locate certain 
charges. 
q@ THE ANSWER: Surprise. 
@ THE SOLUTION: Adopt 


| 

| 

| 

| Egry Register Systems 

| We contend that business men do not have 
to be urged to better their business, for, wise- 

| | ly, they are prompted by actual conditions to 

| | adopt measures offering improvement, create 

| | efficiency and avoid lost motion. 


Egry Register Systems 


| | commend themselves to you for your con- 
sideration. 


The 





For Records, Stationery, Office Supplies, 
Built for Service, Superior Quality, at reasonable Company 


(A. C. Terrell, Rotarian) | | Dayton, Ohio, U. S.A. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. | 
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M. J. Hutchinson of Edmonton, President E. 
Leslie Pidgeon of Winnipeg, and Governor 
R. J. Lydiatt of Calgary, snapt when 
Pidgeon visited Edmonton. 


WHAT THE CLUBS ARE DOING 
(Continued from page 322) 


The money was presented to the company 
for its mess fund at a luncheon given by the 
Rotary Club at which officers of the company 


were present. 
* * * 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa: Joseph Fort New- 
ton, member of the Cedar Rapids Rotary 
Club until he went to London (England) last 
June as minister of the City Temple, re- 
turned in August for his family. The club 
members and their wives gave them a fare- 
well dinner. Just before returning to Amer- 
ica, Dr. Newton had visited the fighting front 
in Flanders as guest of the English govern- 
ment and was under fire in the trenches. He 
spoke for an hour of what he had seen and ex- 
perienced and why the United States is in 
the war and must help fight it to a successful 
conclusion. Two evenings later he spoke 
in behalf of the Red Cross work to an audi- 
ence of 3,000, many being turned away for 
lack of accommodations. Upon his return to 
England in September, he started a speaking 
tour to interpret the United States to the 
British people. 

Members of the club are all doing their bit, 
helping the Red Cross, Liberty Loan, and oth- 
er activities. Several have won commissions 
in the army and their memberships will be 
kept open during their absence. 

* * * 

Chicago, Ill.: A ‘‘Physicians’ Lease Com- 
mittee’”” appointed by the Rotary club is 
working on a plan to help physicians who 
give up establisht practices to enlist in the 
army and are unable to get a release from 
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their landlords. Asa preliminary to formulat- 
ing a plan of operation, inquiries have been 
sent to 20,000 physicians in the United States 
asking for facts regarding instances where 
Jandlords have refused to cancel the leases of 
doctors who have joined military service. 
When the data is collected it will be pre- 
sented to the proper legislative bodies of the 
various states with the request that they take 
the necessary action to protect the physi- 
cians from injustice. 
* * *x 


Columbus, Ohio: A committee from the 
Rotary club is in charge of the work of looking 
after the conditions under which soldiers are 
being taken care of in this section. Their 
work is following the lines as indicated at the 
Atlanta convention and great assistance is 
being given by General Speaks and Major 


Palmer. 
* - * 


Davenport, Ia.: A subscription of $25 
per month has been made by the Rotary Club 
to the Davenport Red Cross Chapter to con- 
tinue during the war. 

* * * 

Decatur, Ind.: The Rotary Club took 
charge of the campaign to raise $1,000 for a 
fund to be used in buying articles for the 
soldiers of Company A which are not pro- 
vided by the government. The daily papers 
are giving the movement enthusiastic sup- 
port. The money collected will be turned 
over to the company for them to disburse as 
they decide. A great mass meeting was held 
at the court house to celebrate the mustering 
into service of the Company, in which meet- 
ing the Rotary club took a prominent part. 
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Dr Edward Gaiorw 
Ast Lieutenant. PLO.RC. 
Harry R.Coulomb 3 
* Ast Lieutenant , Battery D. | 
Alex. Porter { 


James W. Edd 
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Atlantic City’s Roll of Honor for those who have 
enlisted in the service. 
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ABSOLUTE 


HAIR CLOTH is a per- 
fect interlining that will 
keep its efficiency at 
100% and hold the coat 
front in perfect shape 


Hair Will Not Work Out 


The sale of ABSOLUTE has increased 
550% in 1916 over 1915. Continued in- 
creasing use is the strongest praise. Insist 
on Absolute Hair Cloth being used in your 
coat front. You will be pleased with the 
results. 


GEO. S. COX & BRO. Inc. 


Cambria and Ormes Streets 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Sole Makers of ABSOLUTE 
GEO. S. COX, President - - Rotarian 

















House Organs 


Fraternal and Organ- 
ization Publications 
can be produced by us at a saving to you 


We have a specialized 
HOUSE ORGAN EDITORIAL SERVICE 


which many Advertising Managers are taking advantage 
of to relieve them of the worry of handling a house organ. 
They simply throw the entire responsibility of producing 
their publications upon us. They furnish us the meat, 
their instructions, and we do the rest. 

We have a model plant for the manufacturing of publi- 
cations—have our process of operation so efficiently and 
economically arranged that we can SAVE YOU MONEY 

If you have no HOUSE ORGAN, but have been think- 
ing of starting one, then by all means investigate our 
HOUSE ORGAN SERVICE and see how it could help 


you. 
We print THE ROTARIAN and more than eighty 
other organization publications and fraternal jour- 
nals. These customers are nenarentte from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific. “Sere : 
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Shortle’s 


Albuquerque 
Sanatorium for 
Tuberculosis 


Science has demonstrated that 
tuberculosis in its early stages can 
be cured under proper climatic 
conditions if precautions are ob- 
served in the method of living. 














Albuquerque Sanatorium, situated in 
an ideal climate, offers every advantage 
to a health seeker at a moderate cost. 

It is a private sanatorium conducted 
by physicians of reputable standing who 
have had wide experience in treating 


tuberculosis. Closest personal supervi- 
sion is given each patient and every aid 
known to science is utilized to facilitate 
the recovery of the tuberculosis sufferer. 
The co-operation of patients’ home phy- 
sicians is always desired and reports on 


‘the progress of his patient are sent him 


monthly. 

Complete laboratory and X-Ray equipment 
for diagnostic purposes. Compression of the 
lung and sun-bath treatment under scientific 
supervision. 

Steam heat, hot and cold water, electric 
lights, call bells, telephones and private por- 
ches for each room. Also rooms with private 
baths, or bungalows if desired. Best food ob- 
tainable and extremely home-like conditions 
prevailing. 

Situated 1% miles from Albuquerque, the 
largest city and best market in New Mexico. 

Vrite for Booklet R 


A. G. Shortle, M. D., Medical Director 


(Rotarian) 


Albuquerque Sanatorium 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
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Evansville, Ind.: The club has given to 
each of the two local Militia Companies a 
talking machine with a number of records 
and baseball uniforms and equipment. 
* * * 


Fort Smith, Ark.: To aid in the food 
conservation campaign both by practice and 
example, the Rotary club has adopted a res- 
olution providing that at the weekly club 
luncheon no pork, veal, or lamb, or bread of 
any kind prepared from wheat flour shall be 
served. 

* * * 

Fort William and Port Arthur, Ont.: 
Patriotic work is engaging the attention of the 
club and absorbing most of its energy. Under 
the auspices of the club a series of entertain- 
ments was given in the two cities by the Win- 
nipeg Juvenile entertainers, a company of 
twenty-five children. At one afternoon per- 
formance the theatre was filled twice, being 
emptied in the middle of the program to give 
the rest of the crowd a chance to hear the 
other half. The receipts from the concerts 
were $3,000 and a good part of this was 
turned over to the Great War Veterans 
Association. The company is giving its serv- 
ices gratis to Canada to aid the Returned Sol- 
diers’ Association. Its members were en- 
tertained at the homes of Rotarians during 
their stay here. The club planned a Red Cross 
day the latter part of September in: conjunc- 
tion with the West Algoman Agriculture 
Fair. a ae 

Greensburg, Pa.: The corn which will be 
harvested from the Rotary farm will be sold 
and the proceeds held for distribution to be 
decided upon later, while the potatoes will 
be stored to be given to the poor during the 
winter. The prospects for a big crop are ex- 
cellent. 

* ~ * 

Huntington, Ind.: One of the best tasks 
which the Rotary club has undertaken was 
the service rendered to the government on 
Registration Day. Members acted as vol- 
unteer registrars, two to each precinct and 
most of them were on duty from 7 o’clock 
in the morning until after 9 o’clock in the 
evening. Thru the efforts of a Rotary com- 
mittee, the merchants were induced to con- 
tribute space in the newspapers to advertise 
Registration Day. A letter of appreciation 
has been received from Governor Cornwell. 
The club took an active part in the campaigns 
for the Liberty Bonds, Red Cross and Y. M. 


C. A. funds. 
* * + 


Lafayette, Ind.: LaFayette Rotary Club 
has officially endorsed the meatless menu 
plan for food conservation by having a meat- 
less dinner at the Wabash Valley Sanitarium. 
Committees from the club are cooperating 
with the leaders of the Boy Scouts and the 
U. S. Boys’ Working Reserve movement. 
A recent treat was a vivid talk by a major 
in the French army who saw service at the 
Battle of the Marne. 

* * * 

Macon, Ga.: The Rotary Club is repre- 

sented on the local committee on Military 
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Training Camp Activities by having the chair- 
manship and a number of members in the or- 
ganization. The club has pledged its sup- 
— to the work of the Fosdick Commission, 

as leased quarters for the executive work 
of the commission and reading rooms, rest 
rooms, writing rooms and assembly room for 
use by the soldiers. 

* * * 


Montgomery, Ala.: The club had as its 
guests of honor at a recent luncheon Brigadier- 
General Charles Z. Zimmerman of Cleveland, 
Brigadier-General William V. McMacken of 
Toledo, Brigadier-General John C. Speaks of 
Columbus and Colonel Hurbert J. Turney of 
Cleveland. There were speeches by the of- 
ficers and others and the meeting was brought 
to a close by everyone standing for a moment 
in silent prayer for the success and safety 
of the Alabama soldiers. After the meeting 
the party went to the Colonial Theatre as 
guests of Rotarian Wilby to see the motion 
pictures of the Atlanta convention. 

George Stuart is chairman of a committee 
appointed to cooperate on behalf of the club 
in Training Camp Activities with other or- 
ganizations who are helping in this work. 
Sunday, August 26th, Montgomery Rotarians 
entertained more than two hundred soldiers 
at luncheon in their homes. 

The club has undertaken to prepare an 
Honor Roll and display it in the city hall con- 
taining the names of Rotarians who have en- 
listed for military service. Rotarian Lewis 
J. Dartar is on duty at Greenville, S. C., with 
the Y. M. C. A. otarian William T. Biggs 
is a member of the Officers’ Training Camp at 
Little Rock, Ark. Clayton T. Tullis and Dr. 
Thomas M. Owen each has a son in active 
service. 

* * * 

Norfolk, Va.: The Rotary Club is pro- 
viding to look after Rotarians and relatives 
who may be stationed on military duty at 
Norfolk. Blank cards have been sent to all 
the Rotary clubs in the United States to be 
filled out and returned to Norfolk. These 
cards ask for names of relatives and other 
information regarding their location, station 
and branch of service. The members of the 
Norfolk club will see that the strangers are 
lookt after. 

* * * 

Oklahoma City, Okla.: Attention having 
been called to the fact that many people in 
France and Belgium are facing winter with no 
footwear and no way to get any, the Rotary 
club decided to collect old and worn shoes for 
their relief. More than a carload were col- 
lected within a short time and the prospects 
were for two carloads. It is hoped that ar- 
rangements can be made to send them to New 
York City to be assorted and forwarded to 
Europe. 

.* * * 

Parsons, Kas.: Members of the local 
field hospital corps and motor truck company 
were entertained by the Rotary club at a 
regular meeting in August. The club got be- 
hind the hospital corps and made it a success 
when it seemed a failure. A little later one of 
the members of the Rotary club raised an- 
other motor truck company which is expected 
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we demand for sound men will make it increas- 
ingly difficult to get and keep good help. The 
working conditions will have to be right, or bingo—up goes the 
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to leave soon for the front in charge of Rotarian 
Pierre Kimball. 
* * * 

St. Paul, Minn.: The St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis Rotary clubs working in cooperation 
to get an outfit for the chaplain of the First 
Minnesota Infantry, raised about $2,000, 
which was enough to purchase a 40x80 
tent, a phonograph, an automobile and trailer, 
including picture machine, gasoline engine, 
electric light, generator and complete lighting 
equipment. The goods were secured prac- 
tically at cost and the sellers donated 10,000 
feet of film, extra parts for engine and sup- 
plies to take care of the engine for about a 
year. The outfit was presented to the regi- 
ment by President Willis Helm-of the Min- 
neapolis club. Similar work for the First 
Minnesota Field Artillery is planned and is 
expected to be put across in a short while. In 
addition to the satisfaction resulting from 
doing something for the soldiers, the two clubs 
found it a great pleasure to work together. 

* * * 

Salt Lake City, Utah: Following the 
meeting when the club was addrest by Mrs. 
Frank Wright of London on behalf of the 
French Hospital Emergency Fund, individual 
subscriptions were taken up and the club 
presented her with $1,000 to aid in the hos- 
pital work. 

The officers of the Utah Light Artillery— 
the former Utah National Guard—were en- 
tertained at a luncheon recently. One of the 
features of the meeting was the introduction 
of each officer by Colonel R. W. Young and the 
telling by them of what their occupation had 
been before entering the service. 

The club has taken up with enthusiasm the 
work in connection with the recreation of the 
soldiers and several committees are very busy. 
There are about 7,000 men at Fort Douglas, 
in addition to some six hundred war prisoners. 

* * * 

San Jose, Calif.: The cleanup campaign 
in San Jose in the interest of the Fosdick 
movement has gone to the extent of an effort 
to abolish saloons in San Jose and to con- 
fine the liquor business to six wholesale 
liquor stores and a consumption of liquor 
between certain hours in hotels and _ res- 
taurants with actual meals. 

* * * 

Shreveport, La.: The Rotary Club en- 
tertained Shreveport’s first quota of the na- 
tional army at a luncheon August 31st. Pre- 
ceding the luncheon there was a parade par- 
ticipated in by the exemption boards, the se- 
lected men, and the Rotary club. 

* * * 

Stockton, Calif.: War service is engaging 
the attention of the Stockton Rotarians, as a 
club and as individuals. Rotarian Charles H. 
Ketcham, superintendent of the Southern 
Pacific Railroad, headed the Y. M. C. A. relief 
work; Rotarian John M. Perry was in charge 
of the Liberty Bond campaign; Rotarian 
Charles B. Pearson was chairman of the Red 
Cross fund campaign. A_ beautiful hand- 


embroidered heavy silk guidon, made accord- 
ing to Government regulations, will be pre- 
sented by the club to Battery ‘‘C,’’ composed 
of Stockton boys now training at the Presidio, 


at San Francisco, for them to carry into battle 
in France. Roland Doan, proprietor of the 
Doan Auto Supply Co., one of the younger 
members, has joined the California Coast Ar- 
tillery as corporal and is stationed at Fort 
Winfield Scott. Each member has agreed to 
act as an individual salesman for Roland 
during his absence to help maintain his busi- 


ness. 
* * * 


Sunbury, Penna.: Major General Chas. 
M. Clement, Commander of the 7th Division 
of the United States Army which comprises 
all the state troops of Pennsylvania is a mem- 
ber of the Sunbury Rotary Club and a ban- 
quet was tendered to him and his staff in 
July. The club has been particularly busy 
looking after the comfort and entertainment 
of more than 500 soldiers stationed here await- 
ing departure for southern training camps. 
Among other things the club gave a water 
melon party for the soldiers. 

ok * + 

Tampa, Fla.: The ‘old hoss’’ sale in 
August was one of the best stunts that the 
Rotary club has ever had. Members do- 
nated the articles and also bought them. Al- 
bert Thornton, auctioneer, managing to get 
$150 from them. A grab bag netted $10 more. 
Officers of the Infantry and Coast Artillery 
were present as guests. A delightful program 
was concluded with a talk on the war situation 
by Congressman Brane. The money 
was turned over to a committee collecting the 
fund to purchase an ambulance for the Tampa 
companies. 

The Rotarians were also prominent in the 
great farewell demonstration to the soldiers 
when they were mustered into the federal 
service. The exercises were held on Plant 
Field and were attended by more than 5,000 
people. It was a wonderfully inspiring patri- 


otic affair. 
* * * 


Toronto, Ont.: The third year of the 
Rotary club’s vacant lot cultivation has been 
the most successful of all. This year there 
were eight hundred lots under cultivation and 
the returns from seven hundred and twelve 
of them show an expenditure of $4,170 and a 
production of more than $35,000. The work 
was started by the Toronto Vacant Lots As- 
sociation but this organization was not able 
to make a success of it and joined forces with 
the Rotary club with the excellent result 
mentioned. The individual lots average 3,000 
square feet, the total area under cultivation 
approximating 55 acres. Among those who 
took up the cultivation of lots this year were 
eighty returned soldiers and soldiers’ wives 
and some of these have accepted the govern- 
ment’s offer of land in Northern Ontario and 
moved out to become farmers. The super- 
intendent in charge of the gardens reported 
that the finest vacant lot garden he had ever 
seen was one kept by a soldier who had lost 
parts of both legs. An exhibition of the gar- 
den produce was held in September and 
prizes amounting to $350 were distributed. 
The work is in charge of George Baldwin, 
Superintendent, a member of the Royal 
Horticultural Association of London. 
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The only Guaranteed Jeweled Compass at $1.00. = 
Silvered dial, tempered steel point, screw top, = 
= white metal case, snap-in beveled crystal glass— = 

- exclusive features that cannot be found in any 
- other compass selling at $1.00. 

Ask your dealer (Optician, Druggist, Sporting 
: Goods) to show you the Taylor-made line of com- S= 
passes—Ceebynite, $3.00; Meradial, $2.50; Litee S=& 
nite, $2.00; Aurapole, $2.50—acomplete,handsome == 
Made in America Line. If hecannot supply you or SS 
won't order for you send direct to us. 

Write for folder or send 10 cts. for book, 
*“"The Compass, the Sign Post of the World”’ 
Taylor Instrument Companies 
Rochester, N. ¥. 
Makers of Scientific Insiru- 
ments of Superiority 
Dealer Taylor Made-in-America 
Compasses are fast sellers. Write 
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Troy, N. Y.: The Rotary Club of Troy 
has adopted a resolution protesting against{the 
playing of The Star Spangled Banner as inci- 
dental to or in medley with any other music. 

* * * 


Utica, N. Y.: The Rotary club is organiz- 
ing a volunteer brigade to supply soldiers 
from Utica with tobacco, magazines and week- 
ly personal letters. 

+ * 

Washington, D. C.: The Washington Ro- 
tary Club gave an ambulance to the Wash- 
ington Chapter of the American Red Cross 
for service in France but transportation dif- 
ficulties and the need for such a vehicle in the 
city caused it to be turned over for local use. 
The first ambulance was no sooner finisht 
than it burned up in a garage when being 
washed but a new one was immediately or- 
dered and has been delivered. Rotarian 
LeRoy W. Herron, advertising manager of 
The Washington Star, for twenty years was a 
member of the National Guard and when war 
was declared he offered his services and was 
recommissioned a major. At a recent Rotary 
luncheon the club presented him with a serv- 
ice automatic and cartridges. The presenta- 
tion speech was made by Joseph Sullivan and 
his speech and the presentation together 
completely captured Major Herron’s goat. 
The club has not discontinued its luncheon 
meetings this summer and the attendance 
has been surprisingly large. 

+ ” * 

Wheeling, W. Va.: The biggest thing that 
has happened in Wheeling Rotary for a long 
time took place August 21 when the club en- 
tertained at luncheon the newly-made cap- 
tains and lieutenants among the Wheeling 
boys who have been in training at Camp Ben- 
jamin Harrison, near Indianapolis. There 
were about a score of these home on furlough. 
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There was a ball game between the regular Rotary 
team and a team made up of Rotarians wearing 
bathing-suits and wigs al the annual picnic of 
the Columbus (Ohio) Rotary Club. These were 
the ‘‘bathing girl” team. Rotarians from New- 
ark, Zanesville, and Spring field (Ohio) joined in 

the outing. 


Governor John J. Cornwell was the guest 
of honor and made a patriotic talk that will 
not soon be forgotten. The attendance was 
a record-breaker. 

The Rotarians have taken charge of the 
Four Minute Men campaign inaugurated 
by the Government’s Publicity Department 
and a strong committee headed by Dr. Thom- 
as F. Downing has been appointed to map 
out the plan. Twenty speakers have been 
secured to do the talking in moving picture 
houses and other places to bring the war 
home to the people. They are enlisted for the 
war. 

* * * 


Wilson, N. C.: The hearty cooperation of 
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Flint Rotary Club’s Circus Parade to assist in campaign to raise a budget of $20,000 for local charities 
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President Pettus and the other members of the 
Rotary club has been given in the organiza- 
tion of the Wilson Home Gardening Cooper- 
ative Association, Inc. The aid of the Boy 
Scouts was enlisted. The crops were so good 
that the Association bought a car of cans 
which were distributed among the citizens 
for use in canning the vegetables. Dr. Michel 
Saliba is representing the Rotary club as a 
lieutenant in the Medical Corps. 
*x * * 


York, Pa.: One of the special lines of war 





Crvics and Charity 


work by the Rotary club is done by a ““Smokes 
for Soldiers Committee,’’ which has provided 
boxes thruout the city for receiving contri- 
butions of money, cigars or tobacco, for the 
two local National Guard companies when sent 
to the training camp and later when they go 
to France. A Military Luncheon was held 
recently, at which the officers of the two com- 
panies were guests and made several valuable 
suggestions of things which can be done for 
the comfort of the men when away from 
home. The club is developing further plans 
to take care of these needs. 











Albuquerque, N. Mex.: This city has had 
a trade and social organization for thirty 
years and it did good work but it remained for 
the Rotary Club to give Albuquerque a really 
representative organization planned along 
lines of efficiency. The Albuquerque Cham- 
ber of Commerce, as the new body is called, 
was conceived by members of the Rotary 
club. Secretary John Tombs, at the request 
of President Oestreich of the Commercial 
Club, visited a number of commercial or- 
ganizations in the larger cities in the east and 
when his report was submitted, the Rotary 
club got busy. Rotarian Edward F. Trefz, 
for years field secretary of the National 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
was induced to ¢ome to Albuquerque to look 
over the field. With the assistance of Morris 
P. Church of New York, he started work and 
the result was a new organization known 
as the Albuquerque Chamber of Commerce 
with a membership of more than seven hun- 
dred, and a civic and commercial awakening 
thruout the city. When the smoke of battle 
cleared away Rotarian Max Nordhaus was 
found occupying the president’s chair of the 
new organization with Rotarian A. B. McMil- 
len as chairman of the executive committee 
and thirteen other Rotarians among the fifteen 
members of the board of directors. 
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Augusta, Ga.: The Rotary club is proud 
of its effective work in ridding Augusta of 
medical quacks and has decided to continue 
efforts along this line. The matter was first 
brought to the attention of the club in 1916 
by Dr. C. I. Bryans in a talk about ““Quacks 
and Quackeries of Medicine.’’ After his talk 
a committee was appointed to investigate the 
practices of men said to be doctors who had 
placed themselves under suspicion by their 
manner of advertising. As a result of this 
investigation, evidence was secured sufficient 
to cause the arrest of one man on a charge 
of practicing medicine without a license and 
the arrest of the doctor on a charge of fraud in 
connection with his practice. 

The State Medical Association and the 
County Medical Association and many cit- 
izens have thanked the Rotary Club for the 
work it has done and is doing along this 
line. 

The work of the Augusta club was discust 
at the meeting of the Surgeons’ Section at the 
Atlanta convention and a suggestion was made 
that a plan of cooperation on the part of Ro- 
tary clubs be put into effect to prosecute vig- 
orous campaigns against medical quacks. Dr. 
Bryan’s paper was read at this meeting and is 
printed in the Book of Proceedings of the Atlanta 
Convention on page 541. 
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Rotarians! Take the 


Rock Island to Kansas City 


Daily from Chicago, St. Louis, Peoria, 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, Des Moines, 
Denver, Colorado Springs, Pueblo, 
Oklahoma City, Dallas, Fort Worth, 
El Paso, Arizona, California. 



























Through and connecting service from practically 
all points West, Southwest and: Northwest. 
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La Salle Station, Chicago 
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is my business. If 
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can get together 
to our mutual 
profit. 
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Ducks Are Calling 
You to the Lakesin 
the North Woods 


The Fall days are 


bringing the ducks into the 
myriads of Wisconsin-Michigan 
lakes. Prospects for good hunt- 
ing are excellent. 


Youcan leave Chicago 
daily at 5:30 p. m. and arrive in 
the hunting grounds in time for 
breakfast at the resorts. 


Get a copy of the new 
game laws, containing all 
changes this year. 


Phone Randolph 7800 
Or drop a postal to 
C. A. CAIRNS 
Gen. Pass. and Tkt. Agt. 


226 W. Jackson St. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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They Never Stop 


“One of the greatest manufactur- 
ing plants in America has been for 
five years behind in its orders, any- 
where from six months to three years. 
It has gone on increasing its manu- 
facturing facilities year after year 
until its business runs up into hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars annually. 
Yet, it says that the most dangerous 
time for it to stop advertising is when 
it is farthest behind in orders and 
cannot supply the trade. “How easy 
it would be,” this manufacturer says, 
“when people have continued to ask for 

— my goods and could not get them to get 
into the habit of buying my competitor’s 
goods. If I should stop advertising 
for one year it would take me five 
years to get back into the impreg- 
nable position in which I find myself 
today. I must increase my adver- 
tising when I have to ask my cus- 
tomers to wait for my goods, in 
order that they will not lose heart, 
but will wait until I can supply them 
with the goods.’”’—Printer’s Ink. 











Davenport, Ia.: The fund to provide milk 
and ice for the poor children has been en- 
richt to the extent of $25 per month by the 
Davenport Rotary Club. 


* * * 


Decatur, Ind.: Eight teams from the 
Rotary club took charge of the work of raising 
by public subscription, a fund sufficient to 
build a public swimming pool including the 
erection of bath house, showers, etc. 

* * + 


Flint, Mich.: One of the best things the 
Flint Rotary Club has done was to organize 
a circus parade to aid in the recent Social 
Service Bureau campaign to raise $20,000 
for local charities. The Rotarians marcht 
thru the streets with dogs, ponies, a band and 
an elephant, each man carrying a tin pan 
in which to collect contributions. Rotarians 
gave one-third of the amount subscribed and 
98 per cent of the team captains were Rotar- 
ians. 

* * * 

Great Falls, Mont.: Thru the aid of the 
Rotary club, the summer camp for boys at 
Belt Mountain, which is conducted under the 
auspices of the Y. M. C. A., has a permanent 
equipment including the central building, mess 
hall and kitchen and a number of tent houses. 

* * *~ 


Hagerstown, Md.: Nearly five hundred 
poor boys were entertained by the Hagers- 
town Rotary Club in August with an auto- 
mobile ride ending with a picnic at the city 
park. The Municipal Band played a specially 
arranged program and the boys joined in 
singing a number of patriotic songs. 

* * * 


Huntington, Ind.: The Rotary club has 
been active in community service during the 
last year in the following manner: Organ- 
izing the Huntington Benefit Association to 
assist such movements as the chautauqua, 
free band concerts, municipal chorus, munic- 
ipal orchestra, etc., and the raising of a fund 
of $5,000 for the Association to work with; 
putting thru a bond issue to pave an unpaved 
section of the road between Huntington and 
Charleston; awarding a $100 scholarship at 
Marshall College to a worthy young man; 
paying the hospital expenses of a five year 
old boy suffering from tuberculosis of the hip; 
making an exhaustive study of taxation of the 
city as compared with other towns; securing 
the assurance from _ proprietors of motion 
picture houses that they will cooperate in the 
effort to elevate the tone of moving pictures 
shown in the city; investigating the work 
of the Prisoners’ Relief Society and giving 
this work an unqualified endorsement. 

* + * 


Leavenworth, Kansas: The _ Leaven- 
worth club was too busy to take a summer va- 
cation and the members feel that the bi- 
weekly meetings have been well worth while. 
The club has been busy with a number of 
things to improve Leavenworth. Good gov- 
ernment has been given a lot of attention and 
the Mayor and the police judge have had the 
assistance of the Rotarians in their successful 
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HOTEL MAJESTIC 


NEW YORK 


Overlooking Central Pk. at 72d St. 
Near to all that's desirable 
Far from ail that’s undesirable 


Rooms $2.00 and up Club Breakfasts 

If you maintained a home {n New York City you'd 
want nothing more than the Hotel Majestic affords. 
Atmosphere, service, comfort, location and surround- 
ings—all ideal. Stop at the Rotary residential hotel 
next time you're in New York. 

I'll be glad to send you a booklet and assure you 
my personal attention. 


room with bath—§$2.00 a day and up. 









In the Heart of Chicago 


Hotel Sherman 


Downtown Rotary Club Hotel 
Prices average one dollar per day less than 
those of any other hotel in America oper- 
ated on the same planeof excellence. Every 
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A Named Service 


Hotels Statler service isn’t perfect. Prob- 
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Hotels Statler seek to approximate that 
ideal, with service which is gracious, without 
servility; courteous, without familiarity; 
thoughtful, without officiousness; complete, 
without ostentation. 





Buffalo Cleveland 
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can never be quitelike that ofa home. But ably—employees being human—it never 


will be. But we believe that there is in it a 
cordial, comfort-making something that you 
don’t always find in hotel service. We 
strive to make every guest, whether he pays 
two or twenty dollars per day, feel at home. 


HOTELS STATLER 


Detroit St. Louis 


Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, (now building) will be Statler Operated. 
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efforts to enforce the prohibition law and to 
clean up Drydale—a little town across the 


Missouri River, consisting of eight booze 
joints. Drydale is now dry and dead. 
The City Beautiful Committee increased 


the interest of the people in gardening by 
offering $50.00 in prizes for the best kept 
front yards and flower gardens and vegetable 
gardens. 

The club has always been ready to help 
the Boy Scouts whenever possible. This year 
the Scouts invited the Rotarians to visit their 
camp, the invitation being accepted by one 
hundred Rotarians and their wives. The boys’ 
entertainment consisted of supper and various 
stunts in which the Rotarians joined, with 
the result that the scouts were delighted and 
the Rotarians had many stiff joints and sore 
spots the next day. 

rr * * 

St. Louis, Mo.: A great day for the chil- 
dren of St. Louis was planned by the Rotary 
Club for their annual play day August 30th 
in Forest Park. Arrangements were made to 
serve 16,000 sandwiches, ice cream cones, etc. 
( hildren from ten orphan asylums were to be 
the guests of the Rotary club. The program 
included short talks to the children and closed 
with a pantomime production of Rip Van 
Winkle in which about eight thousand chil- 
dren were to take part. 

* * * 

Terre Haute, Ind.: The Rotary Club has 
undertaken the task of seeing that Terre Haute 
and the county are cleared of vice and gam- 
bling, and kept clean. Aroused by the man- 
ner in which the anti-vice laws, anti-gam- 
bling laws, Sunday and midnight closing laws 
for saloons, were being disregarded without 
prosecution, the club took up the matter in 
otlicial visits to the mayor, the prosecutor, 
the circuit judge and the sheriff. They car- 
ried with them a resolution adopted at the club 
luncheon calling upon these officials to co- 
operate in enforcing the laws. Interesting 
sessions were held in the various offices and 
the Rotarians were quite frank in criticizing 
conditions and blaming the officials respon- 
sible. The prosecutor stated that the city 
administration and the police department 
would not give him any cooperation. The 
mayor informed the Rotarians that the,police 


department has been and would be ready 
to cooperate with the prosecutor’s office. The 
Rotarians told the mayor that the laws were 
not being enforced and that it was up to him 
to see that they were enforced. The prosecutor 
said that he was handicapped in his efforts 
to secure evidence sutlicient to convict by 
lack of appropriations made for that purpose 
by the county council. The result of the visits 
of the Rotarians, in addition to their formal 
demand that all public officials cooperate to 
enforce the laws, was a pledge of cooperation. 
In addition, the club may employ a special 
detective to assist the prosecutor, and intends 
to see that the city and county are cleaned up. 
The interview in the mayor’s office was of a 
highly sensational character. The Rotary 
club has let it be known that it will fight any 
oflicial who fails to do his full duty in en- 
forcing the laws. 
* * 

Toledo, Ohio: L. G. Medbury reports 
that the Toledo Rotary Club, inspired by its 
successful work on behalf of crippled children, 
has enthusiastically undertaken plans to as- 
sist delinquent boys. President Charles 
Hartman, whose practice as a lawyer has en- 
abled him to follow the proceedings of the 
Juvenile Court, presented the case of the de- 
linquent boys to the Rotary Club and the 
Rotarians are glad to have found a work larger 
in scope and more effective perhaps than that 
which they have been doing for crippled chil- 
dren. The new work will be personal and in- 
dividual as well as the organized effort of the 
club as a whole. 

* * 

Wilson, N. C.: Rotary Club is cooper- 
ating with the Chamber of Commerce and the 
Merchants Association to take care of the 
meeting of the North Carolina Live Stock As- 
sociation during the first week in January, 
1918. The Rotary club has offered several 
prizes. 

A community Y. M. C. A. with a paid sec- 
retary was assured as a result of the twelve 
hour campaign conducted by teams from the 
Rotary Club, Chamber of Commerce, Mer- 
chants Association and Tobacco Board of 
Trade. Subscriptions amounting to $8,500 
were secured, the Rotary team getting the 
largest number. 


“Stunts and Social Events 
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Columbus, Ohio: More than five hun- 
dred attended the annual picnic of the Rotary 
club, having guests from Newark, Zanesville 
and Springfield. One of the features was a 
ball game between the regular Rotary team 
and another team made up of Rotarians in 
bathing suits and wigs. 

+ * * 

Evansville, Ind.: The Evansville Rotary 
Club boasts of having the only two Rotary 
baseball teams in the country. After a talk 
by Dr. W. R. Davidson on athletics and recre- 
ation at a recent meeting, it was suggested 


that two baseball teams be formed. This was 


done and the teams were fittingly named the 
‘‘Hubs” and the “Spokes.” A number of 
games have been played and the receipts 
turned over to such organizations as_ the 
Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., Red Cross and the 
Self Help Department of the High School. 


* * * 


Leavenworth, Kansas: President Walter 
Kern has started a visitation stunt. The first 
man on the roster calls on the second man at 
his place of business to talk about Rotary 
with special emphasis laid on ‘‘What Rotary 
Has Done for Me.”’ The entire roster was gone 
thru within two weeks. The plan proved an 
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Oriental Rugs 


for Particular People 


If you are looking for an Ori- 
ental Rug, send us the size and 
description of your room and 
we will tell you what we have 
nearest your requirements. 
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Oriental Rugs sent to Rotarians 
on approval anywhere in U. S. 
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The ‘need for tire conservation is 
greater,jnow than’ever before. Spare 
shoes'must be protected to obtain great- 
est mileage when finally used. The per- 
fect protection for spare shoes is 
See 


Ghe ALLEN 
TIRE CASE 


Three styles, all colors, all sizes. At 
your dealers, or write 
THE ALLEN AUTO SPECIALTY CO. 
Manufacturers 


16-24 West 61st Street, New York 
2007 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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excellent one for helping the members to get 
better acquainted with each other and Ro- 
tary. 
* ~ ok 

Montgomery, Ala.: The gingersnappiest 
‘“‘stunt”’ that has been pulled off in a long time 
was on the recent visit of District Governor 
Malcolm D. Jones. 

After dinner had been served, President 
Loeb announced that the regular order of busi- 
ness for the day was the election of district 
governor. He also stated that elections in 
Alabama had been bloody affairs but that no 
disgrace should attend this election and he 
called upon the Sergeant-at-Arms to remove 
all weapons from the persons of those present. 
After making a round of the room he col- 
lected butcher knives, hammers, _ brass 
knuckles, pistols and numerous other deadly 
weapons. 

Nominations were next called for and the 
members were notified that no man could 
nominate any one but himself. Immediately 
a number of men were on their feet trying to 
get recognition. 

The chair recognized a gentleman on his 
right who said that his name was Ralph 
Quisenberry and he made a five minute stump 
speech in favor of his election. 

The next gentleman securing the floor stated 
that his name was Malcolm D. Jones who 
nominated himself and made a most impas- 
sioned appeal for votes. 

The bogus Ralph Quisenberry moved that 
the nominations be closed because he knew 
he would be elected. The nominations were 
closed and the ballot box was carried around 
and when it was opened it was found that 
every vote was for Malcolm D. Jones except 
one; that was in favor of Ralph Quisenberry 
and the general opinion seemed to be that he 
had voted for himself. 

This was the introduction of the new dis- 
trict governor to the Montgomery club and 
it was “‘some”’ introduction. 

* * * 

Omaha, Nebr.: A big and delightful sum- 
mer party was held at the Seymour Lake 
Country Club, when all the ladies were 
guests of Rotarian Bekins. There was boat- 


ing, swimming, golfing, tennis, a big dinner, 
Rotary Night at the Ak- 


and a fine dance. 


Sar-Ben Den, with the Rotarians of the Tenth 
District as guests of the Omaha Rotarians, 
was a great affair. The visiting Rotarians 
numbered 150. After luncheon, there was an 
auto parade thru the city, winding up at the 
Den. The Ak-Sar-Ben is an annual summer 
festival something on the nature of the Mardi 
Gras: The name is from Nebraska, spelled 
backwards and divided. 
* * * 

San Diego, Cal.: A splendid meeting re- 
cently was featured by a military court mar- 
tial of several ex-presidents of the club 
charged with conspiring to overthrow the 
authority of their legally appointed com- 
manding officer. Colonel O’ Neill and Captain 
Chamberlin of the 21st Infantry stationed at 
Balboa Park, and two of their men as guards, 
conducted the proceedings. Several of the 
defendants were brought into the court in leg 
irons. ‘The witnesses were sworn to ‘“‘tell the 
truth, the whole truth, and as near the truth 
as you are in the habit of telling.’’ Instead 
of raising their right hands, they raised their 
right feet when being sworn. While Captain 
Chamberlin, acting as the judge advocate, 
was a stranger to most of the members he 
heartily entered into the spirit of the mock 
trial and proved fully capable of carrying 
out his part. The trial was a scream. 

+ * * 

Stockton, Calif.: Attendance during the 
summer months was encouraged by a base- 
ball attendance contest; the membership was 
divided into ten teams; each member of the 
team with the best score was presented with 
a Rotary emblem button. 


Victoria, B. C.: Fora meeting where ladies 
are present, the following plan has been found 
very efficient in promoting acquaintance 
among them. Each lady was given a card ruled 
with fifty lines for signatures. At the top of 
the card directions were printed-for the lady 
holding it to get fifty other ladies to sign it 
within a certain time and keep it until called 
for. The cards were numbered consecutively. 
At dinner, prizes were drawn for using the 
cards for that purpose. A number of varia- 
tions in the method of drawing for the prizes 
is possible and as an acquaintance-making 
stunt for the ladies, it is a great success. 





Detroit, Mich.: The Rotary Club is get- 
ting ready for the Kansas City convention. 
An ‘‘all star’’ moonlight excursion limited ex- 
clusively to Rotarians, their ladies and their 
friends was given on August 29th as the first 
of the series of events to be staged by the 
On-to-Kansas-City Committee. 


* * * 


Salt Lake City, Utah: Salt Lake has 


again cast its hat into the ring for the Nine- 
teen-nineteen International Rotary Conven- 
tion. Correspondent Critchlow reports as 
follows: 

‘A formal invitation has been extended to 
the International Association. Since 1914, 
Salt Lake has been an active candidate for the 
convention, but each time some reason has in- 
tervened to make our efforts vain. We feel 
that for the good of Rotary in general a con- 
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A Combination with Significance 


Wear a United States flag—only with 48 stars and 13 stripes. Under this a 
Rotary Button. 

We make both—beautifully enameled, and truthful in detail— 

Popular prices—several qualities and sizes—all stamped—M10K or M14K— 

Look for the stamp. 


THE MILLER JEWELRY COMPANY 


GREENWOOD BLDG. 6th & VINE 


Cliff Miller, President—Rotarian 


| Johnston Brokerage Co. 


Manufacturers of Window Glass and Selling Agents for 
numerous Window Glass Manufacturers. Selling best 
brands. Also Heavy Specialties and ground and Chipped 
Glass. Orders for export given prompt attention. 




















We are sole manufacturers of | GENERAL OFFICES 

S AXOLIN Paper-Lined Cotton 2104-2106 First National Bank Building 
Sanitary Flour Sacks | | PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
OPEN MESH BRANCH OFFICE: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAXOLIN PRODUCE BAGS P. E. Cunningham, Secy-Tres. 1019 Commerce Bldg. 
PRO TEX Water Proof, Paper- ° 
* Lined Cotton or Burlap AGENCIES 
STIKGU THE MODERN E. H. FLOOD, Eastern Representative 
GUM TAPE NEW YORK, N. Y. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Room No. 807, No. 309 Broadway Franklin Bank Building 


TIRE T APE A Reinforced Paper | | 
Wrapping for Tires H. A. COLE, Western Representative 


No. 916 Lumber Exchange Building CHICAGO, ILL 





TENTS AND AWNINGS A. D. MARTIN, Sales Agent 
Canvas Goods Specialties 705 Sumpter Building DALLAS, TEXAS 
The Cleveland-Akron Bag Co., Cleveland,O. | JOS. TAYLOR & SON, Canadian Representatives 
CG. A. ZIZELMAN, Rotarian 53 Yonge Street, TORONTO, ONT. and WINNIPEG, MAN 
The Wagner Manufacturing Co., Cleveland, 0. enticees. 
Cc. J. WAGNER, Rotarian 
J. R. JOHNSTON - - - - Presiden 
The Buffalo Bag Co., Buffalo, N. Y. ; ‘. s. CUNNINGHAM - - Vice-President 
N. L. McDOWELL, Rotarian P.E.CUNNINGHAM -  Seoretary-Treasurer 
e ° . 8. WIS - - Asst. Secretary-Tre rer 
The Chicago-Detroit Bag Co. ois STONE ae. ee es 
CHICAGO ETR 
| CAPITAL and SURPLUS, $150,000.00 
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Safeguards against American District Telegraph Co. #07 
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have found that a 
good way to pro- 


mote friendship 


and acquaintance 
is to have outdoor 
stunts, and _ base- 
ball games are pop- 
ular on these occa- 


sions. 


vention should be held in the inter-mountain 
country. 

‘*District Fourteen, to which we belong, em- 
braces the states of Colorado, Idaho, Utah, 
Montana, and Wyoming. The cause of Ro- 
tary has not been given the impetus it should 
have in this inter-mountain country. There 
is no club in Wyoming, altho Cheyenne is a 
city which should be very fertile ground for 
Rotary to cultivate. Idaho has one club at 
Boise, instituted and fostered by the Salt 
Lake club. 

“The educational value of a trip to this sec- 
tion would add to the attractiveness of Salt 
Lake as a convention city. When you come 
here, Rotarians, you will see the prettiest, 








The Evansville 
Rotarians submit 
these two pictures 
as proof that their 
club has two whole, 
entire, complete, 
genuine, and real 
playing baseball 
teams. Rotary 


clubs 





most prosperous, and liveliest little city in the 
United States. The surroundings which na- 
ture has provided in the form of mountains, 
canyons and Great Salt Lake, have been won- 
derfully enhanced by human effort. The 
Hotel Utah, conducted by Rotarian Relf, 
stands foremost among the good hotels in the 
country. The Mormon Temple, the Taber- 
nacle, and other church buildings are all of 
remarkable architecture and of never-failing 
historic interest. It is safe to say that there 
is no city in the United States where a few days 
could be spent with more interest and profit. 

“The Salt Lake Rotarians feel that they 
are entitled, because of their efforts for Rotary 
and by virtue of their location and the effect 
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i The Nation needs money. Bonds extend long after 
“‘war profits’’ end. They increase all taxes, burden in- 
dustry until paid and ultimateiy cost $2.00 for every $1.00 
raised. They increase living costs and reduce wages. 
THINK OR PAY 
A tax on tand values only will raise yearly $5,000,000,000.00, 
will abolish all other taxes, force idle land into use, increase 
crops, boom industry and perpetuate real prosperity. Ee Black areas represent Business Con- 
Investigate—Booklet Free pam oe 1 Paper 
SINGLE TAX LEAGUE, Arden, Delaware, Dept. 31. a 
Have Commodities 
EV TN DE) | zescted the tiie 
Steel for 6 months back is 
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Recognizing the vital national importance, particularly ° ° ° | 
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; . Babson Reports give you a line 
system of taxation and in accordance with the Rotarian ° 
appre ae on future prices. Inform you 
Creed which says: ‘‘We contend that society bests holds < 
se on the investment market, too. 
together when equal opportunity is accorded to all men in i 
the natural resources of the planet,’’ the Pittsburgh and Avoid worry. Cease depending on 
; ; ; rumors or luck. Recognize that all 
4 Syracuse Rotary Clubs have appointed special committees action is followed by equal reaction. 
: to investigate and report on the Single Tax. This is a Work with a definite policy based on 
very real issue met squarely in the true Rotarian spirit of fundamental statistics. 
; service. In the same spirit I will be glad to furnish gratis Particulars sent free. Write Dept. V-5 of ' 
any similar committees or in fact any individual Rotarian Babson’s Statistical Organization 
with literature on this most important subject. Sales Offices Wellesley Hi!ls, Mass. 
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on Rotary, to the Nineteen-nineteen Con- 
vention. May we have it?” 


George Relf has again been appointed chair- 
man of the “‘get-the-convention’” committee. 


*, Miscellaneous Club Affairs % 


Cleveland, Ohio: At a recent meeting the 
Rotary Club of Cleveland adopted resolu- 
tions recognizing the services which its mem- 
ber, Arch C. Klumph, has given as a member 
of the club and as an International officer. 
The resolution concluded: ‘‘That we, the 
Cleveland Rotary Club, do by public ac- 
knowledgment approve the work of our fellow 
member, Arch C. Klumph, in both local and 
International Rotary, given at great sacrifice 
of time, effort and expense; that we recom- 
mend his work to others both in official and 
membership life as an example of sacrifice 
and devotion worthy of emulation and hereby 
express our pride and satisfaction in the work 
which he has so ably performed.” 


* x * 


Colorado Springs, Colo.: The Rotary 
club has adopted the following resolution: 
“‘A member of this club joining a similar club 
shall forfeit his membership in this club.” 


* * « 


Duluth, Minn.: ' Saturday, August 18th, 
forty members of the Duluth club and twenty- 
five members of the Superior club, in eighteen 
automobiles decorated with the colors of Ro- 
tary, the United States, and Canada, trav- 
eled 120 miles along the international Duluth- 
Port Arthur Highway, to Grand Marais, 
where they were met by seventy cars full of 
Rotarians from Port Arthur and Fort Wil- 
liam. They were celebrating the completion 
of the 310 miles of perfect highway. The 
Rotary clubs of Duluth and Port Arthur-Fort 
William were instrumental in raising funds 
to construct the bridge across the Pegeon 
River—the last link to be riveted in the chain 
between these two centers of Rotary; E. J. 
Filiatrault of Duluth and William Soot of 
Port Arthur-Fort Williani headed the respec- 
tive committees. The Grand Marais folks 
turned out in force to welcome the Rotarians, 
the mayor delivering an address of welcome 
and extending the freedom of the city to In- 
ternational Rotary. Addresses were made 
by prominent Canadians and Americans and 
in the evening a splendid reception was given 
the visitors in the courthouse. Early next 
morning the various parties started for their 
respective homes. 





Edmonton, Alta.: The 22nd day of Au- 
gust, 1917, will long be remembered by Ed- 
monton Rotarians as the day of the first visit 

aid to the club by International President 

idgeon. Accompanied by his little daughter, 
Miss Marion, and District Governor Lydiatt 
of Calgary, he arrived early in the morning 
after having spent the previous day with the 
Calgary club. After breakfast he played golf 
with Treasurer MacHaffie against Past-Pres- 
ident Challand and M. J. Hutchinson, and 
won. At noon he had an hour’s meeting with 
the club directors, much to their advantage. 
Following an afternoon’s drive thru Edmon- 
ton, there was a dinner meeting to which the 
Rotarians’ wives and friends had been in- 
vited. President Pidgeon was in splendid 
form and delivered an hour’s intimate talk 
on the principles of Rotary in such a manner 
as to bring a new appreciation of the idea of 
service to those who heard him. Governor 
Lydiatt gave a short talk, dealing largely with 
the district conference to be held in Edmonton 
next February. 

* * * 

Portland, Me.: August was a month of 
educational work for the Rotary Club. Rear 
Admiral Peary, just a year after talking to the 
club on aeronautics, gave another talk on the 
growth of aeronautics in one year. August 
10th the club entertained District Governor 
Lansing and the presidents and secretaries 
of the New England Rotary clubs. The First 
Regiment of Civil War Veterans held a con- 
vention August 17th and the officers were en- 
tertained by the Rotary club. The annual 
field day was held August 3lst, one of the 
features being a clam bake. 

* * “*~ 

San Jose, Calif.: In spite of the fact 
that it was vacation time on the coast San 
Jose Rotary’s attendance for the month of 
July was 82 1-2 %, the highest in the district. 


York, Pa.: A surprise outing for President 
Jim Glessner was held recently at his bunga- 
low. He was presented with a large cake, 
which, when cut, proved to be filled with saw- 
dust. Jim said the best part of the cake 
was a golf ball which he found inside and 
which he used to help him win a match from 
some Harrisburg friends. 





To understand our cause is vital. 


New York City. 





Understanding Vital to Success 


To understand wherein and how sacrifice 
should be demanded, expected, and received from the resources at our command 
is also vital. And, to win, which we must, we ought to place unerringly the terrific 
burden of the war on all; but adjust such burdens scientifically so that wherever 
possible the weak may be strengthened and the strong reinforced. Then each 
will give freely of that which he can give best; above all, the holy sacrifice of life to 
be truly reverenced must have behind it a clear-thinking nation—for the discern- 
ment between patriotism and profits is as important as the other mental operations 
which must eventually prevail in this mighty cause and conflict.—Theodore Price, 
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Made for and by 
ROTARIANS 


Shelltex 
Shur-on 


EYEGLASSES & SPECTACLES 


Economical, besides being 
comfortable and stylish, for 
they protect the glasses from 
breakage and save extra lenses. 
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Like all Shur-ons — Quality Guaranteed. 
At most high-grade optometrists, opti- 
cians and oculists, or write us. Look for 
the name Shur-on or Shelltex in the bridge. 
E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO.,257 Andrew Street 
<—& Trademark Est. 1864 Rochester, N. Y. 
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Karpen 
Guaranteed 
Upholstered 
Furniture 


presents the per- 
fect combination 
of beauty and 
comfort. The 
luxuriousness of 
Karpenesque Up- 
holstery has no counterpart. 
Ask your dealer for Karpen Fur- 
niture. You can identify it by 
our trademark. 


S. KARPEN & BROS. 


Designers and Manufacturers 


‘Karpen NEW YORK 
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The sun never sets 
- onthewriting serv- 
= ice rendered by == 
Waterman’s Ideals. = 


Sold By Rotarian 
Dealers Everywhere 


L. E. Waterman Company 
191 Broadway, N. Y. 
115 So. Clark St., Chicago 


OMBS 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
A School of Individual Instruction and Service 


33d Year of Success 


Because of its distinguished faculty, original 
‘and scientific methods, individual instruc- 
tion, high ideals, breadth of culture and mod- 
erate cost, combined with modern and effi- 
cient management, the Combs Conservatory 
affords opportunities not obtainable else- 
where for a complete musical education. 

Faculty: Gilbert Raynolds Combs, Piano; Henry 
Schradieck, Violin; Hugh A. Clarke, Mus. Doc., 
Theory; Herman Sandby, Violoncello; Nelson A. 
Chesnutt, Voice, and 75 assistant teachers, graduates 
of the Conservatory and trained in the Scientific, Psy- 
chological and Sound Pedagogical Methods for which 
this Conservatory is noted. : 

All branches taught, including Normal Training 
Course for Teachers and Public School Music Super- 
vision. Degrees conferred. 

Four Pupils’ Recitals a week. Daily Supervision. 
Dai'v reports. Two complete Pupils’ Symphony Ore 
chestras. Dormitories for Women. 

Reciprocal Relations with University of Pa. 

A School of Enthusiasm, Loyalty and Success 

Our 36-page Illus. Year Book mailed free 


Gilbert Raynolds Combs 


(Rotarian) 











Founder and Director. 
2319-27-29-31 South Broad Street 
Philadelphia 
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The Clubs of 200 Years Ago 


Organizations of Strange Names and Customs of the 18th Century. 


century were numerous and covered a 

wide range of activities and they 
had names that cause one to smile. Some 
of them took in but one person of the same 
trade or profession and may be called 
the ancestors of the Rotary club of the 
twentieth century. The following interest- 
ing data is taken from an article on clubs 
printed in The Kismet-ite, the little maga- 
zine publisht by Kismet Temple of the 
Mystic Shrine, Brooklyn. 


The earliest known use of the word club 
as a social organization, was in 1648, when 
it denoted ‘“‘a meeting at the tavern for 
social intercourse.”” About twenty differ- 
ent meanings of the substantive are given 
in Murray’s Dictionary. The era of the 
transition between operative masons’ trades 
union and speculative Freemasonry (1717) 
was a time when clubs were a fad, and if a 
number of clubs were similar, it was quite 
the style to unite in a grand body or grand 
lodge. This undoubtedly accounts for the 
formation of a Masonic Grand Lodge in 
1717 out of four insignificant masons’ 
trades union or guilds. 


**The Style’”’ to Belong 


During this period it was much the style 
to belong to a club. The names of clubs 
at that time were often unique, bizarre, 
whimsical and extraordinary, and in a re- 
cent number of The Transactions of the 
Quatuor Coronati Lodge of London, which 
is really the great Masonic historical 
society of the world, F. W. Levander, 
editor of Miscellanea Latinorum, has a long 
article descriptive of these clubs, very few 
of which were Masonic. 

Their meetings were usually held in 
taverns. Indeed, the owner of the tavern 
generally was the master spirit, originator, 
and beneficiary, and the bar-keep a kind of 
secretary. The taverns usually had as 
queer names as the clubs themselves, which 
often took the name of the tavern. 

Among the popular clubs of that era 
was the Apollo Club, held at the Devil 
Tavern. Indeed, this tavern seemed to 
have been the resort of literary men, and 
very popular as a club resort. The 
Baboonian Lodge (1747) was organized for 


ie English clubs of the eighteenth 


those “that have a mind to be gull’d of 
Three Shillings and Six Pence’’ for “‘the 
Propagation of Vanity and Nonsense.” 
The Batchelors and Fumblers were inter- 
ested in the cotton trade. Beef-eating 
Britons and the Sublime Order of Beef- 
steaks were self-explanatory, as was also 
the Beggars’ Club. 

There were the Birth-night Club and 
the Borlacians “to which the Choice Spirits 
in general are invited; the Stars will appear 
early.”’~ They met at the Horseshoe and 
Magots. There was the Noble Order of 
Bucks. Indeed, there were many societies 
bearing the name Buck, evidently com- 
posed largely of young sports. 

The Calve Heads met in 1743 to con- 
gratulate one another on the “‘conquest they 
lately gained over neighbors, the Cod 
Heads.” There was The Ancient and 
Honorable Society of Chins—evidently not 
composed of deaf-mutes, and first cousins 
to the Long-Chins, Long Nosed, No-nose, 
and the Ugly clubs. 


The Famous ‘“‘Brilliants’’ 


There was the Cocked Hat, the Codgers, 
the Cod Heads, and the Eccentric Society, 
which was an off-spring of the Brilliants of 
over 40,000 members, among them the 
most famous statesmen and literateurs. 
We find the Free and Easy Society, also 
the Free and Easy Counsellors under the 
Cauliflower, the Free and Easy Johns, and 
Free and Easy Round the Rose. There 
was also the Society of Friendly Batchelors, 
whose motto was “Single, yet united.” 


The famous Hell Fire clubs were abol- 


ished in 1721. The great Duke of Wharton - 


shocked his Puritan constituents by being 
president of these clubs. He will be re- 
membered as the man who elected. himself 
Grand Master of Masons, and, having 
failed to convert Masonry into a political 
machine, organized the Gorgomons, which 
rivaled Masonry for a time. 

There was the Humbug Club, which in 
1750 quoted from Hamlet: ‘Shall it be 
said fat capons shake their tails at us in 
defiance?”’ 

There was the Kill-care Club, whose 
members were called “The Sons of Sound, 
of Sense and Satisfaction.”” There were 
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THE PERFECTION PULL CAP 
; is just as easy to put back on the Milk Bottle as it 
iB is to take off. It is so easy that it is the natural thing | | * ot 
to do—this you know tends to preserve the Milk, and 
you as a Milk Dealer know, that the longer Milk keeps | rl] Ss e en on 
fresh the greater your reputation for selling Quality 
Milk becomes. 
Milk Dealers who have adopted the PERFECTION |] | 
PULL CAP, have to their profit found that the PER- 
FECTION PULL CAP is more than a talking point. e 
The PERFECTION PULL CAP works in any capper, and there It will secure 
is very little difference in price, if any. Ov 
for you 100% 
efficiency in 
the ‘‘attention 
value”’ of your 
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Rotarian George C. Brown, 
Managing Director of the 


Hotel 
Martha Washington 


(Woman’s Hotel) 


29 East 29th St., (mear Fifth Ave.) 
NEW YORK 


Extends a cordial invitation to the wives, 
daughters and women friends of fellow 
Rotarians to stop at his hotel when visit- 
ing the metropolis unaccompanied. 


There are 500 spotless rooms. Rates 
$1.50 per day and up. For parties of five 
or more a large room at $1.00 per day per 

erson. A special feature is our excellent 
able d’hote luncheon at 40 cents; dinner 
at 50 cents. 


Comfort, Convenience and Protection, 
all important to the woman traveler in 
the metropolis, are found at the Marthe 
Washington in their highest degree. 


Illustrated booklet, ‘‘Who’s Who,” 
giving the names and vocations of 
227 New York women, sent Free 


FOR YOUR HOME 


A cleaner that will save your good wife all 
the drudgery of housecleaning, one that will 
keep your house sweet and free from dust 
and dirt without labor and at lowcost. It 
is the 


| | TUBC CEE 
: For Health and Cleanliness 


It is made by a Rotarian or- 
ganization in the largest plant 
in the world devoted exclusive- 
ly to the manufacture of 
electric cleaners. By moving 
the greatest volume of air per 
minute it does the most effi- 
cient cleaning in skyscraper or 
cottage. 


Given the Highest Award, the 
Grand Prize, at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition, San Fran- 
cisco. 


Write for the TUEC Book 


The United Electric Co. 


Canton, Ohlio—Dept. R—Toronte, Can. 
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the Kit-Cat Club and the Knights of the 
Most Honorable Order of the Horse-shoe, 
Knights of the Moon, and the Long- 
Nosed Club wherein was the “largest nose 
to be entitled to a Pot of Purl and the 
Chair.’’ The Lying Club needs no explana- 
tion, nor the Mendicants Lodge. 

There was the Grand Lodge of Modern 
Cousins, also the Skeletons; and _ the 
Mermaid Club, said to have been founded 
by Sir Walter Raleigh, had many literary 
people as members. 

What the Mourning Bush was sad 
about is not known but one can divine 
the object of the Mug-house clubs and 
the No-pay-no-liquor clubs. 

The October Club was devoted to 
October ale, and the Octoganians still 
had a good time notwithstanding their age. 
They may have been related to the Old 
Soul Club. 

The Pewter Pot Club advertised: ‘There 
will be a general melting.’? There was 
the Most Noble and Ancient House of 
Philileutherians; also the Philodracosan- 
quinarians where “‘all lovers of Mirth and 
Social Friendship are heartily invited. 
A visit from the Gentlemen of the Latitudi- 
narian Society will be extremely agreeable 
and the favour gratefully acknowledged. 
Choice Spirits, Souls and Good Bloods of 
every denomination are sincerely wel- 
come.” 

A Ladies Scandal Club 


What the Pinearians and the Great and 
Laudable Company of Qua Ca Bittes were 
we do not know, but we can guess the object 
of the Roast Fowl and Short Cake Society. 

The Scandal Club was composed ‘of 
ladies. They met once a week. Every one 
brought her “quota of defamation” which 
she had collected, and which (after the 
Club had approved of it as sufficiently 
scandalous) was to be “propagated wherever 
she went.”’ 

There was the Scramble Society, the 
Select Honest Friars, the Excellent and 
Holy Order of Nails, and the Ancient 
Society of Simples who met at the Two 
Black Boys near Catherine Street in the 
Strand. ‘The Skeleton Club proclaimed 
that “‘There’s better Porter at the Bell 
than Jacob selleth at the Well.” There 
were the Social Blues and the Sols, Sons 
of Apollo, Sons of Neptune, Sons of the 
Shamrock, and the Speculative Society. 
What the Squa was no one seems to know. 

The Thieves met ‘at the sign of the 


Half Moon in the Old Bailey, a little 
Hedg-tavern,’”’ which seemed to be an 
appropriate meeting place. There were 
the True Blues and Free Hearts, True 
English Champions, and Ubiquarians. 


The Ugly Club was another, concerning 
which an advertisement says, “Any gentle- 
man wishing to become a member will 
leave his name and qualifications at the 
bar of the Tavern. A ballot will be called 
in favour of two Candidates, one with a 
very large nose. the other with no nose 
at all.’”’ Their by-laws were called the 
“Acts of Deformity.”’ 


We must not omit mention of the 
Cherokee Club, “from which perhaps 
London was happily free.’”’ This was 
“The Cherokee Club in Dublin, a society 
of young men who agree to drink six bottles 
each after dinner, and to appear in public 
places in a uniform of red and blue. One 
of the rules of this Society is, that if any 
member is seen sober after dinner, he shall 
be fined £30 for the first offence, £50 
for the second, and for the third shall be 
expelled.” 


A recent publication (1913) calls atten- 
tion to certain clubs in Edinboro. It 
mentions Hell Fire, Sulphur, Ten-Tumbler, 
Demireps, Cape Club, Pious Club (‘‘to 
indulge Gargantuan appetites in the con- 
sumption of pies’), Spendthrift Club 
(“nobody was allowed to spend more than 
four-pence halfpenny’’). 


Time Brings Changes 


We also note the Comical Gills. The 
Keep-the-Line Club met at the Turk’s 
Head Coffee House, Strand. One of its 
rules was “If any member grossly insulted 
another by giving him the lie, the member 
so insulted should immediately rise and 
satisfy the aggressor by asking his pardon; 
this rule to extend to visitors.” 


We have selected but a few of the most 
whimsical and eccentric in the list given in 
the long article prepared by Mr. Levander. 
These clubs reflect the public sentiment of 
the time. To drink and eat to excess were 
not considered ‘“‘bad form.’”’ While many 
of the clubs were for musical, literary and 
educational purposes, the great majority 
of them were purely convivial, and to drink 
to excess was the rule, not an exception. 
Today one may go to a hundred banquets 
and never see a drunken man. Who shall 
say that club life in 1917 does not favorably 
contrast with the social life of its ancestors? 
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Capt. S.S. Brown’s residence, three story brick building, 
14x85 feet, raised 168 feet and moved 500 feet from the B. 
& O. tracts at Brown’s Station, to the top of Squirrel 
Hill, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


JOHN EICHLEAY, Jr.,Co. 


HOUSE RAISING AND MOVING 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


B. Eichleay, Sec’y, Member Pittsburgh Rotary Club 
Work undertaken wherever THE Rotarian goes 














An Experienced Salesman 


wishes to represent 
Manufacturers or Jobbers in 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


A-1 references. Bond if necessary 


THOMAS N. BUSH 
408 West Main St. Louisville, Kentucky 
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ROTARY HEADQUARTERS 
and the leading Hotel in 


SYRACUSE 
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NARRAGANSETT HOTEL 


Largest and Leading Hotel in Providence 
Headquarters for Rotarians 
$1.50 per day and upwards 200 Baths 


WRITE FOR OUR BOOKLET 


250 Rooms 
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LA Fight wif Sn 
Ss 
D DisePe wwe PAPER 


J Tin Plate is 98% steel and 
only 2‘% tin. Steel is the back- 
bone of war. FIGHT with steel 
and PACK your productsin paper. It 
can be done with entire success and 
economy. 


Take Coffee: For Example— 
Our Laboratory recently turned in the re- 
sult of experiments on this subject which 
proved the value of our Coffee Special 
Wrappings when compared with tin 
containers. Write for this report! Nof/ 
obligation or cost to put your prob- 
lem up to our How Department. 
You may both save the steel 
supply and also discover a 
BETTER container for 
your product. 
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America’s Tested Tires 
GOODRICH 
BLACK SAFETY TREADS 
THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 
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Peter & a Milicws 
ROTARIANS 
Manufacturers Twines, Rope and Cordage 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
We solicit your inquiries 
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KOSMOS-ART CO. 
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THE CROWN HOTEL 


=== PROVIDENCE, R. |._=—=—=—= 


FAIRNESS The Home of Simplicity, Refine- GOO 
COURTESY mentand Comfort for the Traveler aE 
FRED MANSFIELD, Prop., Rotarian 
WM. H. WADE, Manager 
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JAMES E. MORRISON CO. 


1162 PENOBSCOT BLDG., DETROIT 


Efficiency Engineers 
SHOP ORGANIZATION, FACTORY PRODUCTION 


ND 
MANUFACTURING COSTS 
James J. Martindale, V. P., Rotarian 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 
FIXTURES.For BANKS, STORES 
LABORATORIESs DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
DEPARTMENTS,CARBONATORS, 
REFRIGERATOR DISPLAY CASES. 
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DON’T CURTAIL YOUR 


ADVERTISING 
Mr. Festus J. Wade, President of the 
Mercantile Trust Co., of St. Louis, one of | 
the biggest banking institutions of that 
city, the other day said: ‘‘When we see a | 
man cutting down on his advertising we | 
cut down on his credit.’’—[The Advertising | 





Age and Mail Order Journal. 
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THE HIGH COST OF PAPER 
< PROBLEM 


DOUGLAS WRAY PAPER CO. 


INCORPORATED 


RELIABLE 
in PAPER 


SECONDS and JOBS 
and CARDBOARD 


PRINTERS BUILDING (Ol s 1 £Gr-were) 











| ADDING MACHINE ROLLS 


Write us for samples and prices 
THE DUDLEY PAPER CO. 
W. C. Dudley, Gen’] Mgr., Rotarian 
Lansing, Mich. 














Official Rotary Flags 


We have made the Official Rotary Club 
Flag for afnumber of Clubs in this coun- 
try. Has your Club a Rotary Flag? Will 
be¥pleased{to quote you prices. We offer 
for the month of October 4x8 ft. cotton 
bunting U. S. Flags, embroidered stars, 
sewed stripes and canvas heading, $4.00. 
Postage prepaid anywhere in United States. 





WEEKS-HOWE- EMERSON CO., 
90 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 
(C. K. Howe, Rotarian) 











DANCES, STAGS, BANQUETS 
AND ALL SOCIAL FUNCTIONS 


FAVOR PAPERWEAR WORKS 


Write for 81 W. LAKE ST. 
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THE KERCHER BATHS 


Rotarians, when you come to Chicago 
don’t fail to visit 


THE KERCHER BATHS 
S. E. COR. CONGRESS AND WABASH 


George Kercher (Member Rotary Club) Sec’y 
Best Baths in Chicago Established 40 Years 
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PRINTED CARTONS, OR PACKAGE WRAPPERS IN COLORS, 
COLOR WORK OUR SPECIALTY. 
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VAR DEPARTMEN’ 
COMMISSION ON TRAINING CAMP ACTIVITIES 


RAYMOND B FOSDICK WASHINGTON 
CHARMAN 


“aR 
LEE F HANMER 

THOMAS J HOWELLS 
JOSEPH LEE 
MALCOLM L. MCBRIDE 
JOHN R. MOTT 
CHARLES P. NEILL 


MAJOR P E PIERCE Ss 
JOSEP E.RaTOROOT ‘ Septeuber 8, 1917 


Mr. Chesley R. Perry 
Secretary, International Association 

of Rotary Clubs 
910 Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 
My dear Perry: 

The work of the Rotary Clubs in backing up the activitics of 

this Coumission has been so pronounced and so successful that I an 


seizing this opportunity to write you just a brief word of cordial 


has done that I have brought it to the attention of both the Secretary 
of War end the President. Your clube in Kansas, Oklahoma, and Missouri 
especially have done splendid things. 

The Playground and Recreation Association of America is 
raising the War-Camp Community-Recreation Fund which will be used 
for the work of this Commission outside the camps. Won't the 


Rotarians be able to make the raising of that Pund easier than it 


OOOO OOo 


otherwise might be? 


Sincerely Fou 
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Chairman. 
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A drink that will ‘‘touch the spot’’ with every Rotarian, 
much as Red Wing Grape Juice did at the Atlanta Convention 
and has ever since. And beside that, with Red Wing Sweet 
Apple Cider you can have this delicious beverage any day in 
the year. 


RED WING SWEET APPLE CIDER, the pure unfermented 
juice of New York State’s finest apples, is prepared by a special 
process that enables the cider to retain all the crisp freshness 


of newly crushed apples. This process is exclusive with RED 
WING. RED WING SWEET APPLE CIDER is absolutely pure, 


unfermented and contains no preservatives. 


Try a bottle of RED WING SWEET APPLE CIDER.  You’ll 
marvel at its sweetness and taste. Try it in April, in October 
or in December. It always has that same refreshing, palate- 
pleasing taste of freshly crushed apples. 


Insist on RED WING at your dealer’s. 
You’ll find it best every day in the year. 


Company, Inc. 
Fredonia, N. Y. 


Sales Branches: Chicago, Boston, 
New York, San Francisco 
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